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Change for the Better 


@ We are rapidly reaching the point where it will be considered a crime rather than a 
misfortune to be ill. 


@ No longer do the scientist and the doctor limit their efforts to curing us of sickness; they 
a show us how we may keep well by observing a few simple precautions. 


@ As a result, the death rate has largely decreased in the last few years, and most grown 
people know how to avoid such preventable diseases as tuberculosis and typhoid fever, 


@ The children of to-day are the men and women of to-morrow, and if they are properly 
taught the rules of health, the next generation will see even less sickness than this one. 


@ Would you not prefer to use in your classes textbooks on Physiology which teach your 
pupils how disease is caused and how it may be prevented? 


@ Such books are those of the Davison’s Health Series, in either three books: Elementary 
Human Body and Health (40 cents), Intermediate (50 cents), and Advanced (80 cents), or two 
f & books, Health Lessons, Book I (35 cents) and Book II (¢0 cents). 


@ They emphasize throughout the entire course that the most important thing in the world 
is good health, and they show the boys and girls how they may guard their own health 
and the health of the community in which they live. 


@ If you are not familiar with these books, we should be very glad to tell you about them, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York | Cincinnati Chicago 
Boston San Francisco Atlanta 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


END OF THE GRAND TRUNK 
STRIKE. 


The strike of conductors, trainmen, 
and yardmen on the Grand Trunk 
and Central Vermont systems, which 
began July 18 was officially called off 
August 2. Concessions were made on 
beth sides, but the men secured the 
larger part of what they struck for. 
hey get an increase of wages which 
while it is not quite as large as they 
had demanded, dates back to the first 
of May; and they have been granted 
the standardization of wages to take 
effect on the first day of January, 
1912, instead of 1913, as proposed by 
the company. It is stipulated that 
the men shall be taken back ‘“‘as soon 
as possible’ a phrase to which an 
elastic interpretation may be given; 
but men who have been found guilty 
of violence or intimidation are ex- 
pressly excepted, and the new men 
who have been taken on are to be re- 
tained and are to be secure against 
edercion or intimidation. The setitle-~ 
ment was not brought about by dh- 
rect. arbitration, but through the 
friendly mediation of the Canadian 
Minister of |abor. 


TRADR WITH OUR NEIGHBORS. 


The detailed figures of the foreign 
trade ef the United States for the 
last fiscal year make plain the inter- 
esting fact that, while our expcr.s to 
Europe and Asia are at a. standstill 
or even show a slight deciine, our 
trade with our neighbors in North 
and South America is growing by 
leaps and bounds. It appears that 
in 1910 we sold 216 million dollars 
worth of goods to Canada as com- 
pared with 162 1-2 million dollars in 
1908; that our sales to Mexi o rose 
from 49 3-4 millions to 58 millions; to 
Cuba, from 44 millions tu 52 3-4 mil- 
lions; te Central America from 25 1-8 
nilllions to 30 1-4 millions; to Argen- 
tina from 32 3-4 millions to 40 3-4 
ymilions: and to Brazil from 17 1-2 
millions to 22 3-4 millions. These fig- 
ures of growing trade suggest also 
strengthening ties of friendship and a 
better understanding. 


1HEK DEATH OF MR. CARLISLE. 


The death of ex-Secretary Carlisle _ 


Was not unexpected, for Mr. Carlisle 
had been for some time in failing 
heaith. The career thus closed has 
beén one of great brilliancy and use- 
fulness in many fields of public ac- 
tivity. Natural endowments and 
close application made up, in Mr. 
Curlisie’s case, for lack of early ad- 
vantages. He was a singularly clear 
thinker and a foreeful speaker. He 
served seven terms in the House of 
Representatives, and was for six 
years speaker, presiding over the de- 
liberations of the House with such 
fairness and ability that none of his 
rulings were ever reversed. He was 
elected senator in 1890, but had 


‘served only three years when he re- 


signed to take the portfolio of the 
treasury in President Cleveland’s sec- 
ond cabinet. The post was one of 
peculiar difficulty in that period of fi- 
nancial agitation and quasi panic, 
but he bore himself well in it. 


A SCHEMDB WHICH FAILED. 


The belligerents in Nicaragua seem 
to be doing little more than marking 


time. At all events, if either party 
has gained any noteworthy victories, 
the outside world does not know of 
them. President Madriz seems to 
have been so far misled by current 
canards as to German feeling toward 
the United States as to imagine that 
he could induce the Kaiser to do 
something for him; and he lately ad- 
dressed a letter to the German. gov- 
ernment, ceumplaining bitterly that 
the United States stood in the way 
of the restoration of peace, and ask- 
ing German intervention. But the 
enly reply which ‘he received was a 
flat refusal to do anything. Ger- 
many evidently is not inclined to go 
so far afield for quarrels. 


IN SEARCH OF A COMPROMISE. 


The leaders of the two great par- 
ties In England: who have been in 
conference for two months or more 
im an attempt to find some adjust- 
ment of the questions at issue be- 
tween the Commons and the Lords 
have kept their counsel wej!; and, be- 
yond the bare announcement, from 
time to time, that the conference was 
in session, nothing bas been known 
as to what was going on or what 
plans were under consideration. But 
that real progress is being made is 
apparent from the recent statement 
ty the Premier in the House of Com- 
mons, that, while no agreement has 
yet been reached, sufficient progress 
had been made to make it not only 
desirable but necessary that the con- 
ferences should continue. It would 
be wrong, he said, to break them off 
at this stage. This is reassuring, 
though vague. 


CHOLERA IN RUSSIA. 


Russia is again in the midst of a 
cholera epidemic. These frequent 
visitations attest the general preva- 
lence of unsanitary conditions, and a 
wide-spread indifference to the most 
ordinary precautions. It was in May 
that the first cases appeared, and 
since then a kind of conspiracy of si- 
lence has been oliserved, and the out- 
side world had little knowledge of 
the extent of the epidemic until offi- 
cial reports were published showing 
that from May down to the July 28 
there had been 37,652 cascs and 16,651 
deaths scattered over forty-two pro- 
vinces and territories of European 
Russia. . The disease was not only 
not under control, when these reports 
were published, but was spreading at 
an alarming rate. The week ending 
July 23. witnessed 13.374 new cases 
and 5,979 deaths. In the mining dis- 
bey something like a panic pre- 
vails. 


THE CRISIS IN SPAIN. 


Every day the crisis in Spain, pre- 
cipitated by the quarre] between 
church and state, becomes more 
acute. The insistence of the Vatican 
upon the rescinding of the degree by. 
which the government on June 11 
gave to non-Catholic churches the 
right to display religious insignia led 
to an open rupture, and the Spanish 
ambassador te the Vatican has been 
recalled. The Spanish premier has 
declared his purpose to continue his 
program of religious reform, includ- 
ing the restriction of the religious or- 
ders, the regulation of education, and 
the relations of the church and state. 
The Carlist pretender, Don Jaime, 
has issued a manifesto, which is in 
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effect an invitation to civil war, and 
he is receiving the scarcely-disguised 
support of ecclesiastical. authorities. 
That the premier is te havea free 
hand is indicated by the fact that the 
king and queen have left Spain for a 
visit to England. 


COLLEGE NOTES 


The following are the new appoint- 
ments in the instructional staff of the 
Ohio. State University which were 
acted upon at a recent meeting of 
the Board of Trustees: Joseph A. 
Leighton, professor of philosophy; Dr. 
G. G. Richardson, protessor of veter- 
inary pathology; C. J. West, assistant 
professor of mathematics; Alexander 
Vallance, assistant professor of ex- 
perimental engineering; Dr. R. A. 
Scothorn assistant in veterinary medi- 
cine: G. O. Weimer, assistant in 
physics. At the same meeting R. L. 
Edwards was appointed fellow in 
physics. James H. Weaver will be 
the substitute instructor in mathe- 
matics for the year 1910-1911 during 
the absence on leave of Associate 
Professor Samuel] Eugene Kaser. Mr. 
Wernver is a graduate of Oberlin Col- 
lege and Ohio Wesleyan University 
and the past year has been an in- 
structor in physics at Feri Worth 
University, Fort Worth, Texas. The 
following new appointments in the 
department of anatomy and pbhysiol- 
ogy of the state university have been 
made to take effect in September: H. 
KE. Boucher, Mr. Russell, and O. G. 
Wittenmyer, assistants. William A. 
Starin bas been appointed instructor 
in bacteriology for the year 1910-11. 
Miss Ida M. Shilling, Trey, has been 
appointed assistant in the department 
of domestic science. The following 
new instructors have heen secured in 
engineering drawing: Frederick W. 
Ivesand William Davis Turnbull. Miss 
Mima J. Weaver, Columbus, has been 
appointed substitute instructor in 
mathematics for the year 1910-11, 
during the absence on leave of Asso- 
ciate Professor 8. E. Rasor. George 
S. Ohapin, Columbus, has been ap- 
pointed substitute instructor in ro- 
mance languages for the year 1911-11, 
during the absence on leave of Pro- 
fessor B. L. Bowen, the head of the 
department. Thomas D. Phiilips, 
Marysville, has been appointed assist- 
ant in the rural economies depart- 
ment. 


Dr. Thomas C. McKay, formerly of 
the faculty of Harvard University, 
has accepted the position as head of 
the newly created departinent of en- 
gineering at Spokane College and will 
take charge at the opening of the fall 
term. Dr. MeKay, who is thirty- 
seven years of age, has had five years 
experience aS assistant in physics at 
Harvard where he took the degree of 
Ph. D. and five years’ experience at 
the University of California. He has 
published a_ text-book on physical 
measurements. He took his B. A. 
and his M. A. degree at Dalhousie 
College, Halifax, N. 8S. He was of- 
fered the Whiting fellowship in 
physics at Harvard in 1899 but pre- 
ferred to become assistant to Profes- 
sor B. H. Hall of Harvard, the dis- 
coverer of the Hall effect and a physi- 
cist of international reputation. He 
was at Dalhousie in 1909 and is now 
connected with the Western Electric 
company of New York. 
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Thomas Normal Training School 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 


MUSIC DRAWING PENMANSHIP 
PHYSICAL TRAINING | DOMESTIC SCIENCE © MANUAL TRAINING 


The ability of this School to obtain good paying positions for 
its graduates has been one factor in its growth and success. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 


17 N. Gd. Boulevard 


DETROIT - - MICHIGAN 


School Superintendents 
THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC LOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 


class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTI- 
MATES and BULLETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for Schoo] Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


STAIFORD, CONNECTICUT 


BOYVILLE. ®y_ JOHN GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has over 7,500 
enrolled in his Tolede association and over 10,000 in organizations throughout the United States. The book 
itself isa succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 

CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 


TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - TOLEDO,OHIO 


A PROMINENT MASSACHUSETTS SUPERINTENDENT 


i recently said, ““When school closes | am going to renew my strength by taking my 


family and getting down as close to the earth as possible.” 


We all gain inspiration and vigor from the ground and from contact with mother 
earth, for “the earth-hath in it the virtue of all herbs.” 

Now cedar grows in the earth and clay and graphite 
are dug from it, and when they are combined in the right 
proportions the result is a Dixon’s American Graphite 
Pencil, the strongest and most durable pencil known for 
all kinds of educational work. 


Send 16 cents in stamps and samples in abundance will be 
sent you. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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The Blodgett Readers 


BY GRADES 


Book Three . 40 
Book Five . é -40 
Book Six 50 
Book Seven . 50 


J The balance in method and material gives these 
books at once a high pedagogical value. The par- 
ticularly readable character of the selections included 
makes them unsurpassed in their interest for chil- 
dren. 

@ The gradation is so subtle that a continual pro- 
gression goes on without even a break between 
books, the first pages of each new book overlapping 
the last of the one preceding. 

@ No series of readers has ever been more 
attractively illustrated. 

{ The extensive adoption of these books has prompt- 
ed the publication of a seven-book edition, which 
conforms more closely than does the six-book series 
to the various grades of elementary schools. 


GINN and COMPANY 


29 Beacon Street, Boston 


‘* It is important that children and the parents of 
children and the teachers of children be given accurate 
information on the prevention of disease—on what is 
good and what is not good for the growing of a strong 
and vigorous body in which is to be developed a strong 
and vigorous mentality.” — American Educational 
Review 


A STEP IN THE RIGHT DIREC- 
TION 


4 Bulletin No. 20 


“By careful perusal of Ritchie’s most excellent 
work entitled PRIMER OF “SANITATION, Iam 
led to the opinion that the subject which he treats 
is of such practical vaiue that it deserves a place 
in the public school curriculum. The clearness, 
simplicity, and conciseness of his style bring it 
especially within the scope of a child’s understand- 
ing. The book is scientifically accurate, and is in 
accord with the latest advance in bacteriology and 
hygiene. On the whole, I can heartily commend 
this little volume, since it is certainly a step in the 
right direction toward the final and effectual solu- 
tion of sanitary problems. Itis only through the 
education of the children that our hopes pertaining - 
to preventive medicine will be fully realized.”’ — 
Dr. William Litterer, Professor of Bacteriology, 
Medical Department, Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 


A sample copy will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of the special price of 50c in postage stamps 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Caspar W. Hodgson, Manager 
YONKERS - ON - HUDSON, NEW YORK. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED WNODIFI- 


By W. A. Baldwin, Normal School. 


Price 5 h 
New England Publishing Co. 


20-A Beacon St., Boston 


The Prang Summer Schools 
1910 


Summer Schools of Instruction in THE PRANG 
METHODS for the romotion of Art Educa- 
tion in the public schools will be in session during 
the summer of 1910 as follows :— 


July 11 to July 30 
Marietta, Ohio.................. June 27 to July 16 
Wooster, Ohio........ July 5 to July 30 
Aberdeen, §.D................ June 6 to June 25 
New York State................ July 11 to July 30 
July 5 to August 2 
Burlington, Vt................ July 5 to August 12 
Oklahoma, Okla............... . June 6 to June 24 
June 6 to July 2 
July 4 to July 30 
June 21 to July 27 
Charlottesville, Va............. June 17 to July 30 
La Fayette, La................. June 6 to August 5 
Baton Rouge, La............... June 6 to August 5 
New Orleans, La............... June 13 to July 22 
Natchitoches, La............ May 23 to Augusti9 
Newport News, Va............ June 30 to July 27 


Detailed information regarding each 
school will be mailed upon application 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York Dallas Chicago 


The Office Manager 
knows the 


UNDERWOOD 


STANDARD 


TYPEWRITER 


Asa 
Result Producer 
More and Bet- 
ter Work Per 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Incorporated 
New York and Everywhere 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editer. 


IN RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


[Editorial.] 


For fourteen years, Richmond, Indiana, has 
‘been one of the best school cities of the country 
in that it has been doing better things in a better 
wey each year. 

The city itself is one of the best in the country. 
With a population rising 20,000, it is one of the 
wealthiest cities of the size, a city that 
has never had any financial dis- 
turbances, a city which has had 
wealthy citizens and sons to give a 
city hospital and a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollar church, that has elected its 
best citizens upon the school board 
and has the finest of men willing to 
serve, that has citizens ready to vote 
school moneys freely and a_ school 
board willing to listen to its superin- 
tendent and heed his advice. 


UNIQUE NEW BUILDING. 
There is a new high school building 
which though costing but $200,000 


fully equipped, is a record breaker in many 
essential features. It is not easy in this 
age of the world, when famous new high 


schoolhouses have been built in many cities, 
to have an entirely unique building. The 
auditorium is in the front, absolutely at the front, 
lighted by large illuminated front windows. It is 
a beautiful opera-effect hall seating 800, on the 
ground floor, entered by front doors on either side 
ot the front centre so as to enter the auditorium 
ii'side on the sides. Thus it may be used for any 
purpose at any time without in the least disturb- 
ing the school or being disturbed by it. 
ART GALLERY. 

Over this auditorium is the art gallery, fire- 
proof, of course, as is the entire building. 
This art feature is significant, as it will not 
only leave the school and public art treas- 
ures here, but it will be used frequently 
for art exhibitions. In the body and centre 
of the building is the gymnasium which is 
ouly one story high, so that the rest of the build- 
ing, three stories, will have air and light from 
both sides. 

There is every equipment for everything in in- 
dustrial art and domestic science on the ground 
floor and every laboratory convenience on the 
upper floor. 

Mr. C. W. Knouff,* the principal, is peculiarly 
adapted to making the most of the opportunities 
presented by this equipment. 


*Mr. Knouff has just been elected principal of the high scbool 
at Tacoma, Wash. 


SUPT. T. A. MOTT. 


In fifteen years while the increase in the grades 
has been less than twenty, that of the high school 
has increased 200 per cent. 

It ought to be needless to say that the consult- 
ing architect was S. S. Iltner of St. Louis, the one 
master mind in schoolhouse architecture in 

America. 


SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES. 

The present high school building 
is to be given over to the seventh and 
eighth grade students of the city. 
For fourteen years Richmond has 
had departmental teaching in these 
grades, offering the eighth grade pu- 
pils an option of Latin or German, 
in quantity and quality to take the 
place of a full year’s work in that 
branch in the high school. All 
eighth grade students take algebra 
so efficiently as to count in their high 
school course. 


SCHOOL ART. 


A feature of the Richmond schools that has 
had more than local fame for several years is the 
School Art Association. 

This association has purchased for the schools 
twenty large oil paintings usually costing about 
$500, also eighty ordinary-sized paintings in oil 
or water colors, and more than 500 exquisite re- 
productions. Every classroom in the elementary 
schools has at least one picture in color and many 
engravings. The ordinary classroom has ten or 
more good pictures. 


LEW WALLACE EPISODE. 


Twelve years ago the state encampment of the 
G. A. R. met in Richmond and General Lew Wal- 
lace visited an eighth grade to give a talk. He 
asked whether they preferred a talk about mission- 
ary work in Turkey or a description of a battle. 
Naturally they chose the battle, which he described 
wth great definiteness, diagramming the move- 
nunt of the armies in detail on the board. The 
next day one of the pupils got white paint and 
made the sketch permanent. There it is to-day 
a’ d there it will be as long as the building stands 
and the account of a battle is redescribed to each 
succeeding class. 


CORRECT ENGLISH. 


Superintendent T. A. Mott, who has no super- 
ior in the coufttry in intelligent devotion to every 
detail of school work every day in the year, has 
lis entire corps working, first of all for correct 
spelling, accuracy in number work, and above all, 
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the habitual use of good English. He realizes 
that one’s use of good-spoken English is deter- 
mined largely by the application of what he knows 
while thinking upon his feet, as it were. 

In the third grade he makes a vigorous attack 
along this line, and he has all sorts of expedients. 
These devices are often in the form of games. The 
most serviceable, as it-seems to me, is a “clapping 
game.” Remember it was in the third grade 
where it was real fun. 

Martin went out of the room but the door was 
open so that he could hear when one of his class- 
mates clapped hands. Coming in Martin said: 
“Edith was it you who clapped?” 

“Tt was not I.” 

John, was it you who clapped?’ 

“It was not he.” 

“Sarah, were Mary and Frank the ones who 
clapped ?” 

“Tt was not they.” 
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Thus every phase of verb and pronoun is in cor- 
rece use until it becomes second nature to say it 
right while thinking what to say. . 

OUT TO THE FARM. 

Once every season Mr. Mott arranges for trips 
iuto the country in barges by every third grade in 
the city on the same day. The cost is ten cents 
each but no child is allowed to pay if it will be a 
hardship. The last excursion was at sheep shear- 
ing time, and the composition work and oral 
language work for a month centred on the farm, 
sheep, wool, woolen cloths, etc. The fourth grade 
e..cursion is for a study of physical or geographi- 
cal features. The fifth grade is for knowledge of 
the industries. 

Mr. Mott knows all the new phases of school 
life and he has them in abundance. There are 
school gardens and playgrounds for the elemen- 
tary schools and every feature of industrial art in 
the high school. 


There is one road 
To peace, and that is truth, which follow ye! 


— Percy Bysshe Shelley: ‘‘Julian and Maddalo.’’ 
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DANGERS WHICH MENACE STATE UNIVERSITIES. 
BY PRESIDENT CHARLES R. VAN HISE, 
Univeisity of Wisconsin. 

[In present times of great unrest people have right 
to demand expert advice from universities on social and 
economic questions.] 

In times of unrest and change like the present, 
when new and important issues are arising, men 
of learning who know the past, interpret facts 
broadly, and who have no other purpose but the 
greatest good of the greatest number, should be 
absolutely free. 

Times of unrest and change are not times for 
the university to trim its sails. The state has a 
right to demand of the university expert service 
in valuing the public utilities; it has the equal 
right to demand expert service in politics and so- 
cology. 

The strength of the state university lies in its 
close relation to the state. The state demands of 
it service; the university feels a peculiar obliga- 
tion to the state in which it is situated. It is the 
duty of the staff of the state university to be at 
the service of the state along all lines in which 
their expert knowledge will be helpful. 

The state owns the university, and every citizen 
feels himself to be a stockholder in that owner- 
ship. But associated with these close relations 
which are the strength of the state university, are 
also the most serious dangers. These are that 
the university may be politically controlled, and 
that it may be hampered in its work. 

To the danger of political control the state uni- 
versity is especially exposed in its youth. A num- 


ber of such universities have suffered from poli- 
tics in their early history. It speaks well for the 
democracy of this country that, as the states have 
developed, the danger of political interference in 
university government has steadily become less. 
At the present time there is no serious danger of 
political control in any of the older and stronger 
state universities. 

The other danger—interferance with the uni- 
versity’s work—has two aspects: first, it may be 
demanded that teaching which looks toward 
material ends shall be strong, while the humanities 
ere allowed to remain weak and undeveloped; and 
second, freedom of teaching and investigation 
may be interfered with. 

It is natural, indeed inevitable, that the people 
shall demand that effective teaching, research, and 
extension of knowledge shall be done in agricul- 
ture, in engineering, and in other fields from 
which a financial return may be shown on the in- 
vestment. These demands are right, and should 
be fully met by the university; but the people 
should also appreciate that all material gains are 
for men and women. Why should we wish to 
produce more wheat and cotton? In order that 
kuman beings may be fed and clothed. But the 
life is more than meat, and the body more than 
raiment.” 

Shall the people demand of their university 
that it provide for their material needs and neglect 
the people themselves,—their intellectual. artistic, 
moral, and spiritual development? The univer- 


sity authorities must insist that man shall not be- 
come subordinate to material gain, which is for 
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him. If the people will support a state university 
in which these ideals obtain, then can it truly be 
said that a democracy is a success. 

The remaining danger of the close association 
of the state with the university is the possibility 
of interference with the freedom of teaching and 
investigation. In general such interference is 
likely to be indirect rather than direct, and is 
th. refore all the more insidious. A sentiment will 
he developed or a situation arise in a state such 
that the professor feels that he is not free to 
teach the truth as he sees it. 

For my own part, I have no doubt that in all 
the states in which the state universities are 
strongly established, the overwhelming majortiy 
of the people are in favor of absolute freedom of 
teaching and investigation, but frequently the 
deep-seated, dominant sentiment does not express 
itself; and there are always some who would place 
litcitations upon the field of the university. 

A university must insist that the whole domain 
of physical and human phenomena belongs within 
its scope,—pure, science, applied science, conver- 
sation, politics, morals, religions, are proper 
fields of study for a university. 

No part of the domain of human experience, 
knowledge, or ideas can be set off as forbidden 
pround. 

The professor should consider the problem be- 
fore him in the light of pure reason, with no 
thought but to find the truth, wholly uninfluenced 
by popular sentiment or passion. Shall the uni- 
versity be free to teach that a certain practice in 
agriculture is wrong and to advocate a new and 
improved practice, and the same principle not ap- 
tly in politics and in morals? Such a position 
would be intolerable. 

No institution which does not handle the hu- 
manities in all their amplifications under the same 
principles that it handles the pure and applied 
sciences, is worthy of the name of university. 

The staff of the university, on the other hand, 
should be free from intellectual arrogance, and 
devoid of any attempt to force their ideas upon 
the people. The university professors, above 
riost groups of men, should recognize the com- 
plexity of the facts, the impossibility of arriving at 
the absolute; and so, without fear and without 
bias, with firmness but with profound humility, 
present their ideas to the world to be accepted if 
found good and to be rejected if found inade- 
quate. 

The state university should not be a follower, 
but a leader, and in all fields. The unrest which 
has characterized the first decade of this twentieth 
ccutury has led to many new proposals in all 
fie'ds. The conservatives have sometimes been 
disturbed because questions have arisen which in 
the past have been regarded as settled. 

With reference to such questions it has some- 
times been said that the universities should keep 
off; that it should let the battle be fought out by 
others without any attempt at leadership. This 
position the university authorities and its friends 
must firmly resist. 

At times of unrest when new and important is- 
sues are arising, when old convictions are being 
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questioned, men of learning, men who know the 
history of the past, who should know the facts 
broadly, and who have no purpose but the greatest 
good to the greatest number, should be absolutely 
free. If at such times those who should be lead- 
ers do not throw their intellect and influence in 
the right direction, there is danger that demagog- 
uery and passion may lead in long directions and 
result in disaster. 

Times of unrest, of changing ideas and ideals, 
are,above all,the times when the university should 
be most active in the guidance of public opinion. 
Times of unrest and change are not times for the 
university to trim its sails. If at a time of stress 
the university furls its sails, people will lose con- 
fidence in the institution in its relation to vital 
public questions. The state has a right to de- 
n'and of the university expert service in valuing 
public utilities as well as in politics and sociology. 

—Address at Commencement. 
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CHILDHOOD AND ITS PLAY. 
BY BIRD T. BALDWIN. 
Wert Chester, Pa. 

There is no more helpful tendency in modern 
education than the recent emphasis on the proper 
forms of play. Though the educational value of 
play was accepted by Plato, practiced by the Spar- 
tans, advocated by Locke and Rousseau, and fin- 
ally inculeated into a complete system of educa- 
tion by Froebel, the general mass of educators 
and parents have failed until quite recently to 
gtasp its significance. The city of Boston, for 
example has for several years taken a strong ini- 
tiative in this direction under the leadership and 
patronage of Joseph Lee, Philadelphia is now do- 
iug some most excellent work in establishing play 
grounds and in supervising the games and sports 
ci children, both in and out of school, and Pitts- 
burg is doing some remarkable work under the 
efficient direction of Superintendent G. E. John- 
soli. 

It is not necessary to go into detail as to what 
the neglect of the study of play has meant, suffice 
it to intimate that the parent and teacher have 
been neglecting the child at a time when tempta- 
tions are strongest and most numerous, and at a 


‘time when the child gets into mischief and learns 


most which tends toward immorality. The easy 
approach to the friendship of the child through 
the sympathetic participation with him in his 
games and sports has been overlooked, and the 
child without a playground at its home or school 
grows into a parent with a stifled appreciation of 
the meaning of infancy. 

Life is more complex and more strenuous for 
the child than formerly, much is required in a 
short period of time and to counteract this, much 
recreation is necessary, consequently we are be- 
ginning to learn as Professor Hanns has indicated, 
that the child should be just as happy in its hours 
ci work as in its hours of leisure. 

Whether play is due to an overflow of energy, 
as Herbert Spencer would have us think, or 
simply “The exercise of rudimentary functions 
which were at one time useful,” as G. Stanley Hall 
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would try to make us believe, or, as Carl Groos 
says, an instinct, “The sole purpose of which is to 
prepare for future work,” it undoubtedly is the 
child’s chief means of becoming adjusted to the 
world in which it so vigorously lives. | Uncon- 
scious as the child is of the purpose play serves 
for future trials and accomplishments, it un- 
doubtedly does aid toward complete living in later 
liie. It excites the child’s vivid imagination, of- 
fers opportunities for self-expression and pre- 
pares the way for a wider social ideal with its al- 
truistic spirit of co-operation. Its delusions and 
illusions give pleasure, while on the margin of 
consciousness is the idea of “joy in being a cause,” 
which remains as a heritage to most people 
throughout life. It develops the child physically, 
intellectually, and morally. It appeals to and 
sirengthens every phase of the growing body. It 
develops quick perception, dexterity of movement, 
good judgment, rapid decision, and efficient will 
power. It teaches the, child concretely the mean- 
ing of justice, honor, loyalty, and courage, by af- 
fording opportunities for natural energetic effort 
from which arises self confidence, self control and 
a respect for the rights of others. 


WHY DO CHILDREN NEED GUIDANCE IN THEIR 
PLAY? 


_The answer is apparent when we consider what 
children play. A little boy was recently seen 
mimicking his drunken father and a little girl play- 
ing she was a mother and beating her children. 
These seem like exaggerated examples but a care- 
ful study will show that they are not exceptions. 
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‘The most popular games in New York have been 


shown to be those of “drunken man,” “robbers,” 
“jail and penitentiary,’ while formerly in Boston 
a majority of children preferred to play “funeral.” 
Tnese sorts of games must necessarily have a 
harmful influence on the proper development of 
the child. The means also with which children 
play need constant watching. As for example, I 
recently saw in London a large number of chil- 
dren “playing house” with offensive oyster shells. 
in the dirty soot of Farringdon Road. More 
striking examples might easily be given from our 
street scenes in America. 

It has been implied that there is much instruc- 
tion both by means of play and incidental to it. 
We frequently find that the plays of childhood 
often indicate the predominate interests which will 
determine the activities of a later life and useful- 
ress and happiness or one of misery and discon- 
tent. As is well known, Darwin’s amusement 
when a child was that of collecting; Dicken’s, cre- 
ating imaginary characters; Tennyson’s, writing 
poetry, Louisa M. Alcott’s, writing essays, and 
Napoleon’s, marshalling imaginary armies. If 
this is true it behooves us as parents and educa- 
tors to give some conscious thought to directing 
the games of children, as they often indicate the 
ideals of a people or a family and point toward the 
future activities of the child. Intelligent interfer- 
ence may often be necessary if we would foster 
the good and check the evil, but too much is dis- 
astrous, for it is a most difficult problem to teach 
children how to play. 


Far aloof 


From envy: hate and pity, and spite and scorn, 
Live the great life which all our greatest fain 
Would follow, center’d in eternal calm. 


— Alfred Tennyson: ‘‘Lucretius.’” 
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CULTIVATING THE CHILD. 
BY LUTHER BURBANK. 


There is not a single desirable attribute which, 
lacking in a plant may not be bred into it. 
Choose what improvement you wish in a flower, 
a fruit, or a tree, and by crossing, selection, culti- 
vation and persistence, you can fix this desirable 
trait irrevocably. Pick out any trait you want in 
your child, granted that he is a normal child—I 
shall speak of the abnormal later—be it honesty, 
fairness, purity, lovableness, industry, thrift, what 
not. By surrounding this child with sunshine 
from the sky and from your own heart, by giving 
the closest communion with nature, by feeding 
them well-balanced, nutritious food, by giving 
them all that is implied in healthful environmental 
influences, and by doing all in love, you can thus 
cultivate in this child and fix there for all their life 
all of these traits. Naturally not always to the 
full in all cases at the beginning of the work, for 
heredity will make itself felt first, and, as in the 
plant under improvement, there will be certain 


strong tendencies to reversion to former ancestraP 
traits; but, in the main, with the normal child, you 
can give him all these traits by patiently, persist- 
ently guiding him in these early formative years. 
And on the other side, give him foul air to 
breathe,keep himina dustyfactory oran unwhole- 
some school-room, or a crowded tenement up un- 
der the hot roof; keep him away from the sun- 
shine, take away from him music and laughter and 
happy faces; cram his little brains with so-called 
knowledge, all the more deceptive and dangerous. 
because made so apparently adaptable to his young 
mind; let him have associates in his hours out of 
school, and at the age of ten you have fixed in him: 
the opposite traits. He is on his way to the gal- 
lows. You have perhaps seen a prairie fire sweep 
through the tall grass across a plain. Nothing 
can stand before it, it must burn itself out. That 
is what happens when you let the weeds grow up 
in a child’s life, and then set fire to them by wrong 
environment. 
—“The Training of the Human Plant” in the 
“Century.” 
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_ A BIRD SANCTUARY. 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 


The place of safety for wild birds that I know 
most about is on the edge of a large city. <A big- 
hearted man who loves all things both great and 
small, bought Pine hill,—eight acres of old pasture 
land, swamp, brook, and orchard; built a house to 
keep the stuff in while the family live out of doors, 
and sent invitations broadcast to our native birds 
to come to an Eden from which no English spar- 
10w should expel them. 

One of the first*to respond was “Old Bob”, who 


A Cold Water Bird. 


now owns the place; the pet robin wetting his 
whistle before taking a plunge in the bath tub. 

It is a homely one, but the running water piped 
into it satisfies Bob’s fastidious taste, and the 
shallow basin makes it safe for small birds to bathe 
in. Old Bob is so at home that he picked out 
a crotch in the best cherry tree for Mrs. Bob to 
build in. They paid their rent by picking off the 
wormy cherries and letting the perfect ones (by 
our standard) alone. Queer taste! but robin pre- 
fers worms and wild fruit to luscious oxheart 
cherries. And he dearly loves the kind people 
who for his sake plant wild fruit and berries on 
Pine hill. What a ringing laugh is his when over- 
joyed at his welcome home from the south, he 
takes possession of the place in early spring! 
Margie loves him for she tamed him when,a young 
bird in the nest. She and Roland found out that 
birds like meal worms, so they learned to raise 
them. 

Roland is in a brown study with two live robins 
in one warm hand, and their dead mother, killed 
by a prowling cat in the other hand. 

These children once brought up by hand a fam- 
ily of orphaned bluebirds, and very lively work it 
was. Growing birds are hungrier than the grow- 
ing boys in Mr, Squire’s school. This is not guess 


work, but verified statement. 


A young robin. 
cats sO many insects in a day that if a man should: 
eat in like proportion, he would require a bologna. 


Nature Study Versus Cats. 


sausage or its equivalent, three inches in diameter 
and sixty feet long. 
The old couplet, 


“For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do,” 


did not apply to Margie and Roland while they” 
were rearing their adopted family. This is a pic- 
ture of two of the birds in a safe retreat. 

Some people think all birds of a kind just alike.. 
See the difference in these motherless twins I 
don’t believe Jacob and Esau were more unlike at 
the start, do you? 

Did you ever have a wild bird perch on your 
finger? The first time I felt that tiny grasp and 
saw those shining eyes looking fearlessly into- 
nine, I felt a thrill of joy. The little fluttering 
live thing at home in my hand! Would you like- 
to win the heart of a bird? The way is by his 
hungry mouth, Old birds are wary; but ignorant 
yu ung ones are easily tamed, if you know how to 
begin by dropping food into their yawning mouths 
It must be a kind they like—grasshoppers seldom. 
come amiss. Especially be on the watch for ad- 
venturous young birds who leave the nest too 
soon, and rescue them from danger. Tide them 
over the helpless period with abundance of food’ 
end water, and protection, and you too may have 
an Old Bob, proprietor of the place, like Margie’s ;. 
or a flicker like mine, lodging in your gable for 
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-a live bird.” 


twelve winters; or a bluebird coming back the 
next spring to nest in your apple tree. 

I once visited Pine hill in June and saw “Bltet,” 
the very day her brood had flown, fly in the open 
window at supper time for a consoling bite. 
“Twinklewing”, her mate, had a pretty coaxing 
way of flitting from chair to chair, “shifting his 
light load of song,” while waiting his turn for food. 


Perhaps you have a big basket like Roland’s . 


ahat you can turn.into.a-pantry for winter birds. 
Tie a bit of suet and a bone on a bare twig of the 
‘tree where you harig the basket, and wait for call- 

This chickadee came every day for rations, and 
‘sometimes when very happy in a burst of sunshine, 
sang his “Phe-be” song. Wasn't it a good bar- 
gain—love songs and chicka-dee-dee” thanks- 
#ivings for suet and nuts? 

When Margie and Roland were very little they 
‘played in a sand-pit; and one day, to their sur- 
gtise, they found a red-eyed vireo starting a cradle 
right over head. These loving-hearted children 
were careful not to frighten bright-eyes, and she 
kept on building. One day when the cradle was 
teady for the little ones, the children’s father took 
a picture of mother vireo at home. 

It had become so fearless that the children were 
‘playing in the sand beneath while she brooded on 
the nest. : 

You would perhaps like to see where Roland 
rand Margie keep their “bird sanctuary.” I can 
show you their doorstep with a flock of bobwhites 


whistling “good morning.” 


The first time I saw the children they took a 
‘pair of quail and a robin to church to illustrate a 
bird talk with living pictures. Robin, to my great 


joy, mistook my finger for a twig, and balanced 


on it while Roland fed him custard. When Bob- 
white was showing off, he suddenly flew to the 


‘brim of a lady’s hat and perched there, as if to 


say, “There’s no law against trimming a hat with 
I’m sure that lady will never want 


to wear a dead one, after being so honored by 


Bobwhite in her own sanctuary. 


Bobwhite, Bobwhite, 

When on the fence you light, 
You're just a quail, perched on a rail, 

Whose spotted breast so blight 

A shaft may pierce, Bobwhite. 


Bobwhite, Bobwhite, 
When you are out of sight 

In autumn morn, hid in the corn, 
Or, started, taking flight, 
You're just a quail, Bobwhite. 


But ah! Bobwhite, 

When on my hand you light, 
Whistling your name.—no longer game, 

But song bird (honor bright) 

You are, my pet, Bobwhite. 
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HEALTH AND HYGIENE IN EDUCATION. 
BY JANE A, STEWART. 

Education that shall fit for work in life has had 
a novel demonstration in Philadelphia this season. 
The plan is practicaf and of immense importance. 
And it shows how the public schools arfd the pub- 
lic department of health and hygiene may be cor- 
rcleted to the great and lasting benefit of the 
community. 

The idea was conceived as a part of the munici- 
pal plan for the prevention of infant mortality. It 
occurred to Dr. Joseph Neff, director of pub- 
lic health, that if the older girls in the public 
schools—the girls in or near their teens—were to 
be given plain talks on the right care of babies 
that a long step forward would be made, and that 
these girls would constitute the best possible in- 
stiuetors for their own and neighboring mothers 
among the less informed people. 

The scenes of the demonstration were in a num- 
ber of public schools in the lower section of Phila- 
deiphia among the congested, cosmopolitan popu- 
lation:—the Hawthorne, Twelfth and Fitzwater 
streets, Corrine B. Arnold, principal; the Camp- 
Lell, Eighth street, Alvah J. Emery, principal; the 
Binney, Sixth and Spruce streets, Louis Musbaum, 
principal; the Mt. Vernon, Third and Catharine 
streets, Geoffrey Buckwalter, principal; the 
George B. Wharton, Third and Pine, Rosalie 
Dunton, principal; the Wharton, Fifth and 
Washington, Margaret T. Maguire, prin- 
cipal, and a number of others. 

The public medical inspectors were the instruc- 
tors and each inspector gave fifteen lessons to 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grade girls in the rooms 
where sewing classes were usually conducted. At 
the close of the grade teachers reviewed the sub- 
ject and the girls wrote short essays. A total of 
about ninety classes of grammar grades received 
instruction. 

The lessons were exceedingly practical and 
were illustrated by a model,—in some cases a 
do}! and in others a real live baby. The proper 
way to dress the babies and the care of their milk 
and bottles were the points emphasized. The 
girls were shown how to care for the bottles ; how 
to wash the baby’s mouth out with boracic acid 
to keep the gums clean and sweet, and the right 
way to dress‘the baby. They were told that al- 
most 2,500 babies die each summer in Philadel- 
phia because of lack of proper attention and wrong 
feeding, and chiefly because of impure milk. They 
were given a pamphlet to take home that told all 
about it. 

That a deep impression was made was shown 
by the essays prepared after the lecture course. 


a 


How good to lie a little while 
And look up through the tree! 
The sky is like a kind big smile 
Bent sweetly over me. 


~ Abbie Farwell Brown. 
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‘One girl wrote:.“I never understood why my little 
brother Mikey turned over one day after he was 
‘several months with us and gave a little grunt 
and died. I believe that it was because my grand- 
mother uster feed him the same things as she ate. 
Sometimes she squeezed orange juice in his 
nouth after she had sucked some, other times 
she’d give him a bit of cabbage for to strengthen 
him. Perhaps some germs got in these and made 
Mikey die.” 

In their essays the girls not only noted the facts 
they had learned but also made observations. 
One fifteen year old scholar referring to the 
statement that a baby should sleep from sixteen to 
twenty hours a day wrote impressively: 

“IT warn all heedless women hereafter that a 
baby should have this much sleep in order that 
its tender little body may grow.” 

Another stated that the drug habit in after life 
might be attributed to the soothing syrups “drunk 
in the cradle” added that “in order to avoid this 
it is better to let the infant weep.” 

“If the baby cries in a mournful or hurtful 
fashion, it is because he is melancholy and it will 
do him good to relieve himself,” said one girl. 
“But if he cries all night and into the next day, 
and you can’t find any pins sticking him, then it 
is a sign that he is sick. Take him to the doctor, 
betore the neighbors begin to say, Oh, what a 
bad baby you have.” 

So successful were these lessons and so earn- 
estly and helpfully received by the scholars that it 
is proposed to incorporate this special lesson on 
the care of the baby as part of the school curricu- 
lum for girls, and include it in the regular exami- 
nations for promotion. 

NEW ROCHELLE, N Y.. 
[ Editorial. ] 

It is interesting to see the evolution of the cities 
about New York, both in that state and in New 
Jersey. The educational advance is simply mar- 
velous. New Rochelle is a sample of this pro- 
gress. It is safe to say that no other city in the 
United States has had any such record in the 
erecting of schoolhouses, either as to the amount 
of money invested or the architectural elegance 
attained, but New Rochelle is not only erecting 
the best type-of modern school buildings, but is 
planning to have a system of playgrounds on as 
elaborate a scale. The schools also haye a 
thorough system of medical inspection. From 
time to time illustrated lectures are given in the 
schools on the proper care of the teeth and the re- 
lation sound teeth have to physical efficiency. A 
series of lectures on the prevention of disease is 
this spring being given by eminent New York 
city physicians before the teachers and such par- 
ents as choose to attend these lectures. Men like 
Woods Hutchinson and Luther H. Gulick are rep- 
resented in the list of teachers. In all of the 
schoolrooms pictures of the highest artistic qual- 
ity are being placed in large numbers, It is planned 
to make the New Rochelle schools the best in the 
state in regard to the number and quality of pic- 
tures found in its schools. Supplementary read- 
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ing is being bought without stint, the purpose be- 
ing to have within each classroom whatever litera- 
ture pupils should know before finishing. their 
course. In a multitude of ways, New Rochelle is 
doing for the public school children things that 
would have been inconceivable anywhere in the 
United States even ten years ago. And all this is 
merely typical. 


N. E, A. IN CAMBRIDGE. 


Among the many points of interest associated 
with the visit of the N. E. A. to Boston, few will 
he found to be more enduring or to cling more 
k vingly to the memory than the hours spent in 
Czmbridge and its immediate vicinity. 

Even the novelty of the majestic proportions of 
the stadium appealed strongly to many. And 
when to this was superadded the pleasure of listen- 
ing to President Taft, Governor Draper, and 
Mayor Fitzgerald—to-the latter of whom should 
be credited an ‘exceptionally good address—it 
threw a glamour over the day and occasion which 
will be long in being dispelled. 

We become a little reckless in our usual esti- 
mate of numbers,but we have few opportunities of 
seeing 10,000 people seated amphitheatrically, the 
glistening color of summer feminine apparel 
heightening the attraction and painting a picture 
long to be remembered. As a mere problem in 
accoustics it was. of fascinating interest, the 
thoughts of the speakers being conveyed with al- 
most telephonic accuracy along the auditory 
nerves of the hearers. If this was a rare occas- 
:on to those privileged to be present, it is easy to 
accept the statements of the speakers from Presi- 
dent Taft down that they were thrilled at the 
sight. 

But it was when the members found themselves 
in close proximity to scenes of which they had not 
cnly read till they had become as household words 
but towards which their thoughts had projected 
themselves for years,with a persistent intention of 
personal communion with them, that their enthus- 
iasm began to mount. To take their own asser- 
tions they found ready hands, ready minds, and 


compliant wills eager to help them get their fill of. 


the historic and literary associations with which 
Cambridge teems. 

Of course, the feet of pilgrims turn first to 
I.n.gfellow House, with a reverent tarry at the 
Washington elm. 

Fortunately, Elmwood, the home of Lowell the 
[ vet, essayist, diplomat, and man of the world, 
was thrown open one afternoon to visitors. It is 
doubtful if many Cambridge people have been 
favored with a sight of its interior. 

It did not require a vivid imagination to re- 
people it with those who left an atmosphere redo- 
lent of the intellectual lives of those who have 
given to Elmwood a fascinating charm and inter- 
est in addition to the rich dowry nature itself 
has bestowed upon the place. The crowded 
book-shelves, the quaint and comfortable belong- 
ings of the poet as he left them, the colonial hand- 
carved staircase, with everything betokening an 
air of ease, comfort and refinement brooding over 
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all—these our visitors will, we are sure, carry 
away with them as a choice souvenir of what the 
N. E. A. of 1910 was able to bestow upon them. 

The air of antiquity that settles upon Harvard 
and the surroundings, the rich and wholly unique 
reasures of the Agassiz and other museums, the 
patriotic impulses excited by Memorial hall and 
what it represents, the loyalty to high ideals stimu- 
lated by the numerous tablets about the city—all 
tiese stamp Cambridge as a place of delightful as- 
sociations and of stirring recollections. 

Not a few visitors found their way to Cam- 
bridge’s campo santo, beautiful Mount Auburn, 
a place attractive scenically as well as treasuring 
the ashes of Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Phil- 
lips Brooks, Agassiz, Charlotte Cushman, Edwin 
Booth, and many other honored dead. 

The members of the N. E. A., will we are sure, 
mark off on memory’s calendar the “Cambridge 
days” as among the most profitable. A. 


QUEER CONTINENTAL CUSTOMS. 
BY LESTER A. STANLEY. 

On stepping ashore at Antwerp, one is immedi- 
ately impressed with the feeling that he is in a 
‘foreign country. The dress and appearance of 
tlle people, the vehicles, the narrow crooked 
streets, all tend to confirm this impression. When 
he sees the women going about the streets bare- 
headed, knitting as they go, and the buildings 
placed without regard to regularity so that the 
sidewalk may be six feet wide in one place and a 
foot and a half in another, he feels that he is in a 
strange land,—but when a cart piled high with 
wood and drawn by two women and four dogs 
passes him, then he knows he is not in America. 
Not only in Antwerp but all through the conti- 
nent we witnessed such sights as this, in Germany 
especially. 

At Munich many women were acting as porters 
at the depot, carrying trunks and valises. Here, 
also, we saw a woman mixing mortar for laying 
the walls of a house, and a little farther on, a 
woman with a frame strapped to her back, carry- 
ing wood. They were constructing a street rail- 
way while we were in Munich and women were 
working with men on the line, shoveling dirt and 
driving wagons. 

In Switzerland we saw wagon loads of hay and 
wood drawn by women and girls instead of horses. 
Everywhere women were working in the fields, 
swinging the scythe side by side with the men and 
raking the hay while the men loaded it upon the 
carts. 

We saw, one day, a man and a woman drawing 
a cart load of hay. The woman was in advance. 
two leathern straps were slipped over her shoul- 
cers and fastened to the cart. In addition to this 
she grasped a stout rope. Around the man’s head 
was placed a band of leather and this being 
fastened to the cart threw the weight upon his 
foehead. He also grasped a rope. By much 
exertion they managed to keep their heavy load 
in motion. When the man and the woman worked 
together, as in this case, the idea did not seem so 
repulsive as when the women worked alone or 


with the dogs, 
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One of the peculiarities of German domestic life 
is the style of furnishing the bedrooms. They are 
geverally carpetless, having hard wood floors. In 
one corner stands the porcelain stove. This stove 
is considered far superior to all other kinds for 
heating purposes, for the housewives claim, al- 
though it takes longer to heat up, it retains the 
heat long after the fire has gone out. These 
stoves are made in different colors. Some are 
white, some green, and some have fancy pictures 
on them like the tiling around the mantles and 
g:ates of our own land. 

The beds are very high and all of them are 
furnished with linen sheets, a blanket. and a 
feather bed for covering. These beds look like 
mammoth pillows in their spotless white cases. 

The commode is generally furnished with two 
toilet sets. Sometimes there are three. My 
room in the peasant’s cottage at Oberammergau 
kad this number, if three small wash-bowls can 
be called toilet sets. These bowls were oval in 
form, very shallow, exactly like an old-fashioned 
vegetable dish, and were half filled with water. In 
the room with me were two young Englishmen. 
Lhe younger had an exceedingly droll expression, 
was very English, and spoke with a decided drawl. 

On entering the room his attention was called 
‘o these three little bowls. He looked at them 
for some time, then turned slowly around and said 
with a quizzical expression, “Well, this is the first 
time I ever washed in a pie-dish.” 

When you consider that the English cook their 
pies and puddings in just such dishes, you can see 
the force of his remark. 

One queer German custom is their method of 
burying their dead. We had been told while in 
Munich, that a visit to the old city cemetery might 
prove interesting. Accordingly, one afternoon 
we went out to see it. On entering we saw at a 
little distance from the gate a low brick building. 
Many people seemed to be looking in through the 
vindows, and as we were in Germany we did as 
the Germans do, and looked in too. Imagine our 
surprise and horror to find that the obiect of so 
niuch scrutiny was the body of an old woman, 
raised to a half sitting posture in a coffin, and sur- 
rounded by flowers. She was dressed in black, 
and had on a white cap, and her head was covered 
with a long white veil, falling to her feet. Passing 
on to the next window we saw, reclining on a 
bank of flowers, the bodies of two little girls, and 
not far from them, lying side by side, were four 
tinv babies, each covered with a white veil. While 
we were standing before the windows the body of 
a boy of twelve or thirteen was brought in. The 
coffin, having been inclined and placed before the 
window, was surrounded by flowers, while lighted 
candles were placed on either side of it. 

All this seemed very strange to us, for we had 
never heard of anything like it, and when we re- 
turned home that night we asked an explanation 
of our German fraulein. She seemed very much 
surprised that we had never heard of the custom, 
or, indeed, that there was a different one in Amer- 
ica. It seems there is a law in Munich requiring 
the dead to be removed from the house into this 
place within a few hours after death. This is ta 
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prevent the danger of contagion or the spread of 
disease of any kind. They are kept here until 
the funeral takes place. There are private en- 
trances by which the family of the dead may go 
into the room and leave it at will. We asked her 
why the little babies were covered with white veils. 

“It is a custom to put on them the bridal veil,” 
she said, “for they are the little brides of Heaven.” 

The cemeteries of Munich and Paris are very 
interesting. In the first named city the graves 
are generally covered with growing flowers. The 
hezdstones are either made in the shape of a cross 
or have a crucifix carved on them. Instead of a 
footstone there is a little font or basin carved out 
of marble and filled with consecrated water. 
Attached to the font by a small chain is a brush, 
not unlike those used for cleaning lamp chimneys, 
and this is placed in the water. The passer-by 
takes the brush and sprinkles water upon the 
growing flowers—thus doing honor to the 
memory of the dead. Before some of the 
graves there is a low bench upon which one may 
kneel and count his beads. 

The cemeteries of Paris are very different from 
those of Munich. The graves, instead of being 
decorated with flowers, are ornamented with all 
sorts of designs made of beads, one of the most 
common emblems being a wreath made of yellow 
beads. One or more of these was on almost 
every grave. There were larger ones in black 
and white with some motto in colored beads. 
There were no headstones. Instead, there were 
tombs of various sizes. Some were very small, 
while others were as large as a small room, and 
contained shrines and crucifixes. These tombs 
had grated doors through which the interior could 
be seen. Inthe Pierre La Chaise cemetery over 
three million bodies are said: to have been buried. 

Sunday on the continent is observed differently 
in different countries,—more strictly in Holland, 
perhaps, than in Germany, Switzerland, or France. 
The Dutch all attend the church services. although 
they are long and tiresome, at least to people 
who cannot understand the language. 

One Sabbath found us in the Hague, the city 
of the Dutch aristocracy. When church time 
came (or rather when it was past, for we intended 
going to the Protestant church and found that the 
service had begun half an hour before) we decided 
to go to the Catholic church. When the service 
was nearly over three or four men began to take 
up a collection. I speak advisedly when I say a 
cotlection. We noticed that the people near us 
put their money in little piles on the ledge before 
them but we did not understand why. 

The collection was taken up and we supposed 
that service was over, when down the aisles came 
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other men—to take up a collection! Everybody 
seemed prepared for it but ourselves, and all con- 
tributed. And hardly had this been done when 
lo! from a side: door came four men carrying little 
velvet bags, and they too, took up a collection. 
We sat still, wondering how long this was going 
to be kept up, for behind these collectors came 
ctkers with little cup-shaped boxes, Still every- 
bedy contributed, After this there was a break 
in the procession—but only for a time. Even 
while the people were preparing to leave the 
church, a man on one side and a woman on the 
otter went through the house, taking up a collec- 
tion in their hands.. This made the fifth collection 
and the mystery of ‘the five little. piles was. €x- 
plwined. 

In the afternoon we went to the’ Protestant 
church. A woman ushered us into a pew and 
gave us Dutch bibles. She then held out. her 
hand for a fee! The minister preached a long, 
long sermon, enlivened only (to American hearers) 
by the taking up of a collection. The Dutch cer- 
tainly are good collectors. This one was taken 
up in a bag at the end of a bamboo fishing rod, 
admirably adapted to reaching remote corners, 
and let no guilty man escape. After the sermon, 
there was sung—or wailed—a hymn, and then, to 
our amazement, the minister got up, took a text, 
and preached another sermon. The end was 
reached at last, however, and the minister came 
down from his high pulpit. 

Immediately a door was opened and in filed 
more than forty mothers, by actual count, with 
babies to be baptized. They all stood in a row 
before the minister while he delivered to them a 
loug discourse. Naturally, the babies began to 
grow restless, and, as naturally, the mothers tried 
to quiet them, and a funnier sight one seldom sees 
than that long line of women jouncing their babies 
about—each unconscious that the others were do- 
ing the same thing. 

When the address was ended the mothers 
carried the litle ones before the minister and he 
baptized them, giving them just such names as 
the Hollanders have here—Marinus, Cornelius, 
Johannes, Diena, ete. 

Sunday is observed more strictly in Holland 
tian in the three other countries. At one hotel 
in Switzerland the women brought out their sew- 
ing and fancy work after breakfast and had a 
thimble party on the piazza. If one should lose 
track of the days in Paris he could never tell when 
Sunday came by the appearance of the streets. 
The shops are open and building and all kinds of 
work are carried on with as much activity as on 
week days. May the time never come when with 


a!l our importations we will import the Continental 
Sunday. 


The true test of civilization is not the census, nor the size of cities, nor the crops— 
no, but the kind of man the country turns out — Emerson. 
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MOON MYTHS. 
BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 

The moon has always been a veritable wonder- 
land for children and the ignorant of all ages, and 
many curious myths are extant concerning it. I 
fancy there are few people who have not, as chil- 
dren, tried to trace the outlines of a face upon its 
surface after having their curiosity aroused by the 
old nursery jingle :— 

“The man in the moon 

Came down too soon, 

To inquire the way to Norwich.” 
This belief in a moon-man is an old superstition 
common to all nations, and while each one has its 
own peculiar version of the legend, several have 
so many points of resemblance, they must have 
had a common origin. 

The story as told in English nurseries is thought 
by many to be founded upon Biblical history, and 
Numbers XV.: 32-36, is cited in support of this 
theory. Several quaint French superstitions tell 
us that the moon-man is Judas Iscariot; that he is 
Isaac bearing wood for the sacrifice, or Cain with 
an offering of thorns for the Lord. Others call 
the moon Mary Magdalene, and the spots upon its 
face her tears; while tie Talmud tells that Jacob’s 
face may be plainly seen there. 

The Chinese see upon its surface a rabbit, beat- 
ing out rice with a mallet. 

The German mothers tell their children it is an 
old man who gathered sticks on Sunday, and, for 
punishment, was sent to the moon, where he has 
since remained, a warning to all Sabbath-breakers. 
Another German tradition says that he stole cab- 
bages on Christmas eve, and for this offence was 
sent with his load to the moon. One legend says 
he stole willow boughs; and by some he is said to 
be a sheep-stealer. The moon is thus made a sort 
of penal institution, and the man himself a criminal 
undergoing punishment. 

The Scandinavians see a boy and girl with a pole 
across their shoulders and a pail of water swinging 
upon it. They tell us these children were sent to 
the well for water, and becoming frightened, 
started to run down the hill and both fell. The 
moon-man picked them up and carrried them off 
to the moon. This story is thought to be the 
germ of our nursery jingle of Jack and Jill. The 
fall of Jack and subsequent fall of Jill being merely 
the vanishing of one spot after the other, as the 
moon wanes. The water they bear is supposed to 
have reference to the belief that the rainfall de- 
pends on the moon’s phases. 

The Greenlanders say that long ago a brother 
and sister were playing upon the earth, and the 
sister, smearing her hands with soot, rubbed them 
over her brother’s face. This made the brother 
angry, and to escape from him, she flew into the 
heavens, where she became the sun. The brother 
followed her, and became the moon. Since that 
time he has been going round and round his 
sister vainly hoping to overtake her. 

An Esquimaux tradition akin to this makes the 
sun the brother and the moon a sister, whom he 
often cruellyill-treated. On one occasionhe burned 


one side of her face, and she fled from him and 


- became the moon. With a new moon, the burned 


side is towards the earth; when full, the reverse. 

Indian mythology has many curious moon- 
myths, and several of these may be found in “Hia- 
watha, where we read that 


“Once a warrior, very angry, 

Seized his grandmother, and threw her, 
Up into the sky at midnight, 

Right against the moon he threw her, 
’Tis her body that you see there.” 


Some Indian tribes say that a wolf went wooing a 
toad, and prayed that the moon might shine 
brightly, His prayer was granted, but, as he ap- 
proached the toad, she sprang on to the moon’s 
face, and there she has ever since remained. In 
one of these Indian legends the moon is called 
“the wife of the seasons.” Another calls her “an 
old woman who never dies,” 

The Indians measure time by moons. They 
count twelve for the year, and then add one more, 
which they call the “lost moon.” 

They have a descriptive name for each month 
thus :-— 

January, the cold moon. 

February, the snowy moon. t 

March, the green moon. 

April, the moon of plants. By TR, 

May, the moon of flowers. 

June, the hot moon. 

July, the moon of the deer. 

August, the sturgeon moon. 

September, the fruit moon. 

October, the traveling moon. 

November, the beaver moon. 

December, the hunting moon. ; 

Every nation has peopled the moon with men, 
women, children, and often with animals, also, 
This being the case, it would almost seem as if the 
moon had enough to do attending to its own af- 
fairs, but, it seems determined to have an over- 
sight of everything from marriages to birth and 
deaths. 

The weather, too, has always received its full 
share of supervision, and the moon is still a 
formidable rival of the “weather bureau.” 

In addition to all this, in some farming com- 
munities it has entire charge of the farm work, 
telling when to plough, when to plant and reap, 
when to cut the grass, to kill the pigs, and even 
when to “set the hens.” So deeply rooted are 
many of these superstitions that, though astrono- 
mers point their telescopes at the moon for years 
to come and Science throws her brightest light 
upon its surface, thousands will still try to insure 
good luck by looking at the new moon over their 
right shoulder, and maids, as they watch it, will 
still slyly whisper 

“New moon, new moon, hail unto thee, 


When to sleep I bow my head. 
Let the man I am to wed, ’ \ 


In my dreams smile on me.” 


ACTUAL HAPPENING. 
In Iowa, class in Latin. 
Teacher—What is the Latin for left? | 
Honest but realistie boy—Spinster. 
(Sinister he meant). 
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SAN DIEGO FIELD DAY. 

San Diego, California, a city of less than 50,000 
has a grand field day on the second Saturday in 
May each year. There are three classes of boys 
in the games. Midgets, under eleven; juniors, 


eleven to fourteen; seniors, above fourteen. 
There are cups, medals, badges, etc., for the 
winners. Children’s price of admission is five cents, 
adults, fifteen. The proceeds is divided among 
the schools and provides an ample fund for foot- 
balls, baseballs, basketballs, and other equipment 
for the following year. 


LONGEVITY IN THE ANIMAL WORLD. 


The advanced age to which not a few creatures 
live is a subject of no little interest to the student 
of natural history. 

It must be admitted that in such a study it is 
very difficult to obtain reliable information. The 
difficulty is in taking accurate observations. Even 
in the case of many reputed centenarians among 
men, it has been found that the data could not al- 
ways be absolutely trusted.. And so, one need 
not be surprised at the difficulty of securing data 
about other creatures. 

Yet, taking the data for what it is worth, and 
making every allowance for possible inaccuracies 
of observations, it is intolerably certain that many 
niembers of the animal kingdom live to a very ad- 
vanced age, and some of them far beyond the hu- 
man limit. 

The following information has been carefully 
culled from a mass of details, much of which was 
set aside as altogether too imaginery and legend- 
ary to be credible. 


TWENTY-FIVE TO FIFTY 


Ostriches have been known to live twenty-five 
years, and a few thirty. 

Pigs, in rare instances, have lived a full quarter 
cf a century, and some five years longer. 

Chaffinches have lived in a cage for twenty-five 
years. 

A skylark has been known to live in confine- 
ment thirty years. 

A nightingale, well-known to Bechstein, lived 
in its wire prison twenty-five years. Dr. Weissen- 
Lorn knew of one that spent thirty-three years in 
its cage. ; 

A canary that was hatched in a cage, and that 
was never out of the possession of its mistress, 
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was known ,to. be, twenty-six at the time of its 
death. 

Ring-doves are’stated to have lived close on to 
fifty years. 

Brown bears have lived to be fifty. In the 
celebrated bear-pit of Berne, where it has been 
the fashion for centuries to keep bears for public 
exposure, a paif of bears were living in 1771, that 
haa been confined there thirty-one years. And a 
Lear born at Berne was in the menagerie of the 
Jardin Des Plantes in Paris at the age of forty- 
seven. 

FIFTY TO SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS. 

A heron has been known to live sixty years, 

A horse that walked on the towing path of the 
Manchester, England, canal, died in 1882 im his 
stxty-second year. The head of this hotse is 
carefully preserved in the Natural . History 
Museum in Manchester. 

Lamphreys, in the imperial fish ponds of 
ancient Rome, were famous because they were 
sixty years old. 

Lions are “long lived,” according to Bacon. 
Pompey, the great lion that died in London in 
1760—was known to have been in the Tower 
menagerie more than seventy years, and another 
lion in the same menagerie and brought from 
Gambria, died there at sixty-three. 

The Waipiti deer is believed to be very long 
lived. The Indians—who are very accurate in 
their observations of game—say of an aged man: 
“He is as old as Waipiti’”’! 

Some sea-anemones, kept by Sir John Dalyell 
of Edinburgh, were certainly seventy years old. 

SEVENTY-FIVE TO ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 

The camel—according to Marplett—sometimes 
reaches the age of 100. 

The eagle is proverbially long-lived, and is re- 
peatedly credited with a full 100 years. 

Vultures live to near the 100 year limit, accord- 
ing to Bacon. : 

A: goose,—so Willoughby, an English writer, 
says—was known to-be eighty years old, and at 
that advanced age was killed for his ill-treatment 
of younger geese. 

Crocodiles—as alleged by natives of India— 
will live 100 years and beyond. 

ONE HUNDRED YEARS AND OVER. 

Ravens, according to several authentic records 
of these birds in. France, given by Buffon, have 
considerably outlived the century mark. 

The crow is said by Montbeillard to exceed the 
century. Shakespeare calls this bird “the treble- 
dated crow”, evidently his allusion to his age be- 
ing reckoned by three figures. 

A parrot was brought from Italy to France in 
1638, and Professor Schulze of Gottingen says 
that to his certain knowledge the bird was alive 
in 1743, and was therefore 110 years old. 

A. swan has lived more than a century accord- 
ing to Bacon. In Alkinar in Holland, a swan 
died in 1672, with a collar on its neck dated 1573. 

A hawk was brought from the Cape of Good 
Hope to England in 1792, that when captured had 


(Continued on page 103.) 
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BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

Let us have a long pull, a strong pull, a pull al- 
together, for the advancement of the cause of edu- 
cation through the Bureau of Education and its 
eminently efficient head, Commissioner Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown. Several forces are at work in 
this matter. A committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association, headed by Dr. John W. Cook, 
of De Kalb, Illinois, the Sage Foundation, and 
other agencies are deeply interested. It is need- 
less to say to our readers that the Journal of Edu- 
cation and its editor have always been in the firing 
line, so that this largest movement in its favor 
that has ever been known is most gratifying. The 
plan is to get an increase from this next session of 
Congress of $75,000 for the special advance of its 
work. Practically all state educational officials 
have already enlisted in the campaign, and most 
of the city superintendents are actively favoring 
the plan as are the colleges, universities, and nor- 
mal schools. 

The Bureau of Education is forty-three years 
old. A memorial was presented to Congress in 
1866 by the National Association of School Su- 
perintendents. James A. Garfield defended a bill 
to create a national bureau of education. As a 
result of his defense the bureau was established in 
1867 as an independent office. 
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The bureau was a victim of unfriendly legisla- 
tion. In 1869 the office was reduced to a subordi- 
nate position in the Department of the Interior. 
The salary of the commissioner was lowered from 
$4,000 to $3,000. And the office was neglected 
and housed in extremely inadequate quarters for 
nearly forty years. 

Meanwhile other bureaus have been more for- 
tunate. In 1839, $1,000 was appropriated for the 
distribution of seeds. To-day the Department of 
Agriculture spends $3,000,000 through a single 
bureau. Through the Weather Bureau, it has 
been spending about $300,000 annually for tele- 
graph service alone. Altogether Congress pro- 
vides annually between $10,000,000 and $20,000,- 
000 for research mainly along agricultural and in- 
dustrial lines, 

Congress gives the Bureau of Education $300,- 
000 a year. Over $200,000 is spent in the educa- 
tion of the natives of Alaska. With the remainder, 
$100,000, the bureau gathers and compiles statis- 
tics, pays the running expenses of the office, and 
conducts investigations in education. 

Now we must make an intensive effort for this 
$75,000 or it will not go through. It took three 
years to get a paltry $3,000 for one expert. It is 
disgraceful. Get busy, gentlemen, get busy! 

James A. Garfield well said:— 

“As man is more precious than the soil, as the 
immortal spirit is nobler than the clod it animates, 
so is the object of this movement more important 
than any mere pecuniary interest. We have or- 
ganized a coast survey bureau and have expended 
millions upon it. Is it of no consequence that we 
explore the boundaries of that wonderful intel- 
lectual empire which encloses within its domain 
the fate of this republic? We have set on foot a 
score of expeditions to explore the mountains and 
valleys, the lakes and rivers of this and other 
countries. Will you refuse a pitiful sum to collect 
and record the intellectual resources of this coun- 
try? We expend hundreds of thousands annu- 
ally to promote the agricultural interests of the 
country. Is it not of more consequence to do 
something for the farmer of the future than for 
the farm of to-day?” 

PENNSYLVANIA WOMEN. 

The women teachers of Pennsylvania organized 
a state association at Harrisburg on June 23-24. 
This is the outgrowth of the organization in Lu- 
zerne County, which was itself, an outgrowth of 
the association formed by the Hazleton teachers. 
The chief cause for this new association is to fur- 
ther the movement for state wide pension retire- 
ment fund or something of the kind. 
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JUDGE LINDSEY. 


The wonder is that Judge Lindsey is alive after 
the vigorous attack he made upon men in high 
places in the “Everybody’s” articles. All that 
others have written against wrong-doers in high 
places is tame in comparison with his assault. No 
one has dared lay hand on him or face him in 
court, but various interests with limitless means 
and aristocratic power have conceived the idea of 
flooding the country, regardless of expense, with 
notorious publications which have no regard for 
truth. Not one story has been put forth by these 
disreputable agencies that has not been exploded, 
but it is impossible to follow their mailing list with 
accounts of the exposures. So far as school 
people go it ought to be easy to pass the word 
along so as to show the pole-cat nature of these 
false and misleading statements. The last fake is 
the “El Martin” case, There is not a word of 
truth in the statement that there has been any 
mis-statement by Judge Lindsey with voice or pen 
regarding El Martin. Nothing has so endeared 
him to the hearts of good people as the character 
of these attacks. 


WHAT COLLEGES FAIL TO DO. 


F. Hopkinson Smith has this to say of college 
culture :— 

“The great trouble is that our young men are 
coming back from colleges to us ignorant of man- 
ners. If I were put in charge of a college I 
should establish a chair of manners. I should put 
in it, not a dancing master, but a man of the world. 
He would teach every boy how to write the letter 
of a gentleman in reply to an invitation, and to 
write it promptly. He would teach him how to 
' write to the governor of the state, to a senator, to 
the President of the United States. The profes- 
sor would teach him that to fail to acknowledge 
the courtesy of entertainment at a woman’s house, 
not only by courteous and considerate conduct 
while there, but by a call afterward, leaves him as 
far, and perhaps farther, from being a gentleman 
as would eating pie with a knife at her table.” 

Let’s hope that every college professor will see 
this. 


AN INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 


The Council of Education, organized at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., in 1880, within the N. E. A., has 
proved to be one of the most valuable depart- 
ments of the national body, and is, in the opinion 
of many, the field of its best work. At the Madi- 
son meeting in 1884, a resolution was adopted by 
the Board of Directors of the Council, authoriz- 
ing a committee consisting of Thomas N. Bick- 
nell, F. Louis Soldan, and C. O. Thompson, to 
organize an international council, but action was 
not taken as it was decided that the time had not 
fully arrived. 

At the Boston meeting, just held, Mr. Bicknell, 
the only surviving member of the committee of 
1884, after consultation with a member ofthe di- 
rectors of the N. E. A., presented the following 
resolution which was unanimously adopted by the 
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Committee on Resolutions and by the Association 
at its business meeting: 


RESOLUTION. 
In the judgment of the N. E. A., the time has 
arrived for the formation of an International 
Council of Education, to be composed of leading 
educators from all the principal nations of this 
globe, the first meeting of the International Coun- 
cil of Education to be held in Washington at some 
time during the year of 1911. 
The Association hereby constitutes the United 
States Council of Education, the president and all 
living ex-presidents of the N. E. A., and seven 
others to be chosen by the above-designated per- 
sons, a committee to formulate plans for such an 
internal council and to attend to their execution— 
Adopted July 7, 1910. 
PRESIDENT HAZARD. 
The resignation of Miss Caroline Hazard as 
president of Wellesley College after a distin- 
guished administration for eleven years, is much 
to be regretted, No other American woman in 
any sphere of activity has demonstrated greater 
administrative skill than has President Hazard. 
With the students, with the faculty, with the local 
public, with the alumnae, with financiers, with 
philanthropists, she has been entirely successful 
in a long administration. Poor physical condi- 
tions could alone induce her to lay down a work 
she so much enjoys and in which she has been so 
successful, and no other reason would induce the 
official board to listen to her retirement. 


a 
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DR. Wm. J. ROLFE. 

Dr. William J. Rolfe, Shakespearian scholar, 
author, and editor, died at his summer home on 
Marthas Vineyard in July, aged _ eighty- 
five years. He was born in Newburyport and 
spent his life in Massachusetts. He taught for 
several years, his principal work being as head 
master of the Cambridge high school. For the 
last forty-three years he has devoted his life to 
literary work. He was a graduate of Amherst 
College. No other American ever studied Shakes- 
peare as did Dr. Rolfe, and few Americans ever 
studied British literature as did he. From the es- 
tablishment of the Journal of Education in 1875, 
to the last days of his life, he was a writer for 
these columns. It was my privilege also to be as- 
sociated with him personally on the Board of 
Emerson College for several years, so that his loss 
is personal and professional. A scholar, a teacher, 
an author, an editor, a delightful personality, a 
friend, has gone. 


PRESIDENT HUTCHINS. 

Dr. Harry B. Hutchins, who has been acting 
president of the State University of Michigan the 
past year with eminent success, has been unani- 
mously and heartily elected to the presidency to 
succeed Dr. James B. Angell, who has insisted 
upon his resignation. President Hutchins is a 
man of high administrative power, clear ideas, and 
noble ideals. There is no question as to the effi- 
ciency of his official leadership, There wi'l be 
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doing every year and everything done wiil be well 
worth doing. The University will make great 
strides in the next five years, and he accepts on 
condition that he shall be allowed to retire at the 
expiration of five years from October 1. 


CONN OF ILLINOIS. 


Superintendent G. W. Conn, of Woodstock, 
Me., Henry County, Illinois, has made no end of 
trouble for politicians by being a candidate for 
Congress. Henry M. Snoff, of Joliet, is the con- 
gressman from the Eleventh District, and desired 
re-election and Speaker Cannon ardently desired 
his return to Congress. Ira C. Copley, of Aurora, 
aspires to succeed Snoff; so does Superintendent 
Conn. All sorts of political pressure was brought 
to bear upon Conn to withdraw, so it was Con- 
gressman Snoff who had to withdraw and Conn 
and Copley will fight it out. The schoolmaster is 
abroad. 


vu 


THE IOWA NOMINATION, 


The contest for the Republican nomination as 
state superintendent in Iowa was the most im- 
portant scrap for nomination as state superin- 
tendent in the country. At the “primary” in 
June the present superintendent, Hon. John F. 
Riggs of Sigourney led the other six candidates 
by several thousand, but fell short of the neces- 
sary 35 per cent, and the nomination went into 
the convention on August 3, when Mr. Riggs had 
as his competitors: F. E. Lark of Onawa, Adam 
Pickett of Creston, A. M. Deyoe of Garner, 
I. C. Welty of Nevada, D. E. Brainard of Logan, 
and A. L. Heminger of Keosauqua, and on the 
second ballot Mr. Deyoe of Hancock county 
won the nomination and will undoubtedly be 
elected. | 


MRS. BRADFORD AT KENOSHA. 


The election of Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, of the 
Whitewater Normal School, as superintendent of 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, gives much satisfaction in 
professional circles in the state. When Superin- 
tendent P. J. Zimmers, for some time eminently 
successful at Kenosha, was elected at a greatly 
increased salary as superintendent of Manitowoc, 
Wis., Mrs. Bradford was promptly elected to suc- 
ceed him. Mrs. Bradford was formerly principal 
of the Kenosha high school and made a state-wide 
reputation there. She has since been in the nor- 
mal schools at Stevens Point, and Whitewater and 
at the Stout School in Menomonie. . Her recall 
to Kenosha is every way gratifying. It is the 
most important city superintendency that a 
woman has occupied in the state. 


We announce in New York news that Dr. 
Thomas W. Bicknell of Providence is to deliver 
a course of lectures on “The Evolution of Civil 
Freedom and _ Civil Institutions’ before the 
Brooklyn Institute. This is the result of ex- 
tended studies on his part and he is sure to make 
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effective his conclusions from this historical re- 
search. 


President Guy Potter Benton, of Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, finally declines the presi- 
dency of Boston University, much to the regret of 
all Bostonians. The trustees, faculty, students, 
and alumni of Miami were too devoted and gen- 
erous for him to leave them. 


We congratulate “School News,” of Taylor- 
ville, Illinois, and its enterprising publisher, C. M. 
Parker, upon getting into a beautiful new build- 
ing. As often happens, the fire which, at the 
time appeared to be a calamity, has developed 
into a blessing. He deserves it all. 


G. W. Mooney, an Ohio schoolmaster, the real 
thing and not a “has been,” is speaker of the Ohio 
House of Representatives and has been for two 
sessions. It looks as though he would be secre- 
tary of state. 


Mrs. Mary E. Miller a Chicago woman lawyer, 
has received a fee of $42,500 for looking after the 
legal interests of a $4,000,000 estate for eighteen 
months. Chicago has no prejudice against 
women, 


Summer schools of universities, colleges, and 
normal schools have touched high water mark this 
year. Iowa State Teachers’ College enrolled 1,- 
300, which is a good example of spirit of the year. 


“The World’s Work” for August has an article 
on the schools by Dr Luther H. Gulick, which, to 
our thinking, is by far the best article on the 
schools that has appeared in any popular monthly. 


The famous summer school of the South at 
Knoxville, registered nearly 2,500 this season. If - 
that does not lead the world we shall be most 
happy to know where the larger one is. 


In the last Ohio election, State Superintendent 
Zeller led the head of his ticket by 70,000. A safe 
margin surely. There is no opposition to his re- 
nomination. 


It is fortunate for the fly’s peace of mind that 
he cannot read what is written about him in these 
days. His Satanic majesty is quite a saint in com- 
parison. 


The unconscious influence of a park, even of a 
small park, in a city is beyond estimate, both upon 
the citizens individually and upon the city civically. 


The summer sessions of the Michigan State 
normal schools enrolled above three thousand 
students. 


A high school training from thirteen to seven- 
teen is as necessary as the three R’s from seven 
to twelve. 


New Jersey cities are permitted by a recent law 
to conduct free dental clinics. 

Virginia appropriates $100,000 to aid in main- 
taining high schools. 


The supply of acceptable teachers is far below 
the demand. 
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LONGEVITY IN THE ANIMAL WORLD. 


(Continued from page 99.] 


a golden collar on it saying that the bird belonged 
to James I. and dated 1610; which would make 
the bird 182 years old. 

Pike are described by Buffon, one as 100, and 
another as 125 years old. 

Carp are long-lived. Gesslier says that one 
lived in a pool in the Palatine more than a cen- 
tury. 

The elephant was chosen by the early Romans 
as the symbol of eternity. According to Philos- 
tratus, the ancients credited the elephant with a 
life of 400 years. Blumenbach says, “It is prob- 
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zble that the elephant will live 200 years.” Tav- 
ernier deems the accounts received from elephant 
keepers in India as reliable, that report of the 
segacious creatures having been in captivity from 
100 to 130 years. 

A whale’s yeats cannot be accurately ascer- 
tained. But if judgment be made by the size and 
number of the laminae of whalebone that are be- 
licved to increase yearly, then some whales have 
certainly lived from 300 to 400 years. Cuvier and 
other French naturalists came to the conclusion 
thet the great whale that was exhibited in Trafal- 
gar square in London in 1831, and that attracted 
thousands of visitors from the continent, was most 
surely from 900 to 1,000 years old. 
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If you could cast away the pain, 
The sorrows and the tears, 
And let the joys alone remain 
From all departed years; 
If you could quite forget.the sighs 
And recollect the song— 
What think you, would you be as wise, 
As helpful, or as strong ? 


—Charles B. Going. 


HOW BIRDS CARE FOR TREES. 


Did you ever stop to think how rauch we owe 
to the birds for their care of our spreading shade 
trees, our fruitful orchards, and our verdant 
woods? 

The bird is just as necessary to the trees as the 
tree is to the bird. The tree furnishes the bird 
with nesting places, shelter, and food. It bears 
buds, blossoms, and seeds which birds eat, and 
also furnishes food for insects and other animals 
on which birds feed. 

In return, the birds distribute the seed of the 
tree, that other trees may succeed it and that its 
descendants may occupy more ground. They as- 
sist and regulate nature’s pruning of the tree; they 
guard the tree against destruction, for they check 
the increase of many creatures that feed upon it. 

The truth of ‘these statements has been proved 
by a study of the habits and food of birds. Let us 
see then how birds work for the welfare of the 
trees. 

As the trees grow they produce too many limbs 
and twigs, too much foliage and fruit. The 
pruning of limbs is left by nature to shade, wind, 
ice, and snow, but much pruning of twigs, leaves, 
buds, and blossoms is accomplished by the birds 
that feed on them. The ruffed grouse or 
partridge, rosebreasted grosbeak, purple finch, 
and other species live largely on buds, leaves, or 
blossoms. Such pruning as they ordinarily give 
the trees is beneficial. The food habits of many 
woodland birds also tend to prevent an excessive 
amount of: pruning by insects, and this brings us 
to the most importnt office that is performed by 
birds. 


Birds guard all parts of the tree from the too 
injurious attacks of its insect enemies. The 
young or larvae of beetles and cicadas live in the 
ground, where they feed on roots. Birds which 
feed much on the ground scratch or dig up such 
larvae or grubs, or catch the beetles and cicadas 
when they come out of the ground to fly about and 
mate. These insects form a favorite food of very 
many birds. Other insects which feed on the tree 
bury themselves in the ground to undergo their 
transformations; others still hide among the dead 
leaves of the forest floor. Such insects are sought 
out by scratching birds, like the partridge, brown 
thrasher, and chewink. 

The trunks and limbs of trees are pierced by the 
larvae of boring beetles. These grubs cut chan- 
nels or burrow in the -wood. Other species, 
known as_ bark beetles, tunnel between the bark 
and the wood. 

The grubs of boring insects are dug out of their 
hiding places by woodpeckers. These birds are 
of great service, for a borer will sometimes kill a 
tree, and a single woodpecker often destroys 
many borers ina day. Insects that hide in the 
crevices of the bark are sought by prying chicka- 
dees, creepers, and nuthatches. Insects that eat 
Suds and leaves are hunted by warblers, vireos, 
chrushes, orioles, tanagers, cuckoos,—a host of 
birds that feed much among the foliage of trees. 
Insects that reach the flight stage and fly about 
among the tree tops are taken on the wing by 
warblers and fiycatchers. Those that escape all 
these and test their new-grown wings by longer 
flights are chased by flycatchers; while those that 
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reach the upper air are pursued by swallows, 
swifts, or nighthawks. 

When we realize that the unchecked increase of 
one species of insect might easily be sufficient in a 
few seasons to enable it to destroy most of the 
trees of the woods, and when we consider that the 
birds restrain the increase of hundreds of species 
of insects, then we can appreciate the value of 
birds as protectors of trees. It is now well under- 
stood that the birds and other natural enemies of 
insects ordinarily keep most tree pests so well in 
check that they do no great or serious injury to 
trees. 

When it is stated on good authority that the peo- 
ple of the United States have suffered from the 
ravages of insect pests to the extent of about 
seven hundred million dollars in a single year, 
when the agriculture of the small state of Massa- 
chusetts is said to lose nearly five million dollars 
annually from the attacks of insects, it is time to 
look about us to see how we can get help in the 
war against them; it is time to do something to 
increase the numbers of the creatures that feed 
upon these insects. : 

But possibly the most useful bird to crops is the 
Bob White, the common partridge. The agricul- 
tural reports of the southern states, especially 
Virginia, show that annually several hundred tons 
of pernicious weed seeds are destroyed by Bob 
Whites alone. 

It is figured that from September 1 to April 30 
annually in Virginia alone the total consumption 
of weed seed by Bob Whites amounts to 573 tons. 

Some of the pests which it habitually destroys, 
the report says, are the Mexican cotton boll 
weevil, which damages the cotton crop upwards of 
$15,000,000 a year; the potato beetle, which cut 
off $10,000,000 from the value of the potato crop; 
the cotton worms, which have been known to 
cause $30,000,000 loss in a year; the chinch bug 
and the Rocky Mountain locust, scourges which 
leave desolation in their path and have caused 
losses to the extent of $100,000,000 in some years. 

While we can do little to multiply those useful 
insects that feed upon other insects, we can pro- 
tect useful birds, and so bring about their in- 
crease. An increase of birds always occurs v7here 
conditions are favorable. Tree planting in the 
prairie states was followed by a multiplication of 
the numbers of insectivorous birds. 

One of the best possible ways to observe Arbor 
Day is by planting trees, shrubbery, and vines that 
will produce food for birds to eat. Trees like the 
mountain ash, that retain their fruit in winter, are 
very attractive to birds. Such shrubs as the bar- 
berry and sumach, and vines like the Virginia 
creeper or woodbine, also furnish fruit for birds in 
the late fall and winter. 

There are many trees, shrubs, and vines which 
bear fruit that is not eaten by human kind, but is 
acceptable and nourishing to birds. The Russian 
mulberry is one of the most valuable trees to 
plant, as its fruit ripens early, and many birds pre- 
fer it to early cherries or strawberries. 

Cone-bearing trees should be planted in groups, 
to protect the birds from cold winds and storms. 
These evergreens and tangles of wild shrubs and 
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vines along the fences and roadsides afford places 
of refuge to which the smaller birds can fly when 
pursued by their enemies. 

Swallows, swifts, and phoebes can be encour- 
aged by leaving barns, chimneys, and sheds open, 
that they may enter where they please. 

Even if our feathered friends were of no practi- 
cal value, they would still be indispensable to the 
world’s best happiness. As little messengers of 
good cheer, as exponents of grace, song, and liy- 
ing beauty, as examples of parental devotion, they 
help to brighten and uplift our lives. All that we 
can do to render their lives freer, safer, and 
happier should be done as a duty,—as the willing 
payment of an obligation that we owe.—Massa- 
chusetts Arbor Day Manual, 1906. 
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JEREMIAH J. LYONS. 

Dear Dr. Winship: It seems but yesterday, though 
many years have slipped away, since Mr. Jeremiah J. 
Lyons, better known to all the older bookmen as 
“Jerry”, was an active figure and a highly prized mem- 
ber of a vast circle of friends and acquaintances among 
those of the trade. 

Genial, intelligent, refined, always a model of pro- 
priety, always the gentleman in appearance and con- 
duct, he held. a warm place in the affections of those 
who for so many years were brought in contact with 
him. 

As representative of Cowperthwaite & Co. fir a long 
period, and later of Butler & Co., few agents were more 
successful or efficient. 

“Jerry” always fitted in with any company of gentle- 
men and although he had for many years laid by the 
harness and had succeeded to more profitable work, it 
was always a delight for the older agents to meet him 
on the street catch his kindling eye, and share h’‘s greet- 
ing smile. “Jerry” was called suddenly to join tthe ma- 
jority and the places that knew him and were cheered 
by him will know him no more forever. The ranks of 
the bookmen will close up again and to many this will 
perhaps be the first intimation that one of the brightest, 
most optimistic, and most capable of the old soldiers has 
fallen from the ranks. 

Men like “Jerry” are alas! too few, and those who are 
familiar with the combination of qualities characteristic 
of the older agents and that contributed so materially 
to their line of successes, will realize what a gap such 
a man of Jerry’s winning qualities leaves in the ranks. 

Peace to his ashes! We could better have spared a 
better man—if such there be. A. 
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COLLEGE AID. 

Appropriations of more than $700,006 have 
been made by the genera] education board for the 
endowment of work of various colleges as fol- 
lows :— 


Depauw University, Greencastle, Ind.......... $100,000 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa.............. 100,000 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa........... 100,000 
Central University, Danville, Ky.............. 75,000 
Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio............... 60,000 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa.......... .. 50,000 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt........... 50,000 
Transylvania University, Lexington, Ky....... 50,000 


In addition to these sums, $113,000 was appro- 
priated for demonstration work in agriculture in 
the South, under the supervision of Dr. Seaman 
A. Knapp of the United States department of 
agriculture. 

The general education board has contributed in 
all to seventy colleges gifts totaling $5,177,500. 
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TWO ARENAS. 
BY EDWIN D. MEAD. 


I was present at the great meeting in the Harvard 
stadium on the afternoon of the Four.h of July, ad- 
dressed by the President of the United Staes. It was 
the public opening of the convention of the National 
Education Association, for which so great a multitude 
of the teachers of the United States had come to Bos- 
ton. Fifteen thousand teachers were present at this 
memorable meeting, one of the most impressive and in- 
spiring occasions in our. whole educational history. 
Three-fourths of all those present there on that beauti- 
ful afternoon to listen to those noble utterances were 
women; and no one forgot that the proportion of women 
in the great body of the teachers of our American pub- 
lic schools is larger still. If I were to name any group 
of our people as in my judgment pre-eminent among 
the real defenders of the republic and iis high interests, 
it would be this great body of the teacheis of Our 
schools. Yet, with but the slightest exceptions to prove 
the rule, no one of these thoughtful, noble women can 
express by her vote her judgment as to who shall ad- 
minister public affairs in her town or city, or what the 
policies of the city or the state shall be. In that im- 
pressive presence in the Harvard stadium, the thought 
of the waste and the wrong of it—waste and wrong to 
the republic—was a startling thought. 

In another American arena, on that afternoon of the 
Fourth of July, were gathered fifteen thousand men and 
more. It was at Reno in Nevada. They too had come 
together from all parts of the republic. The character 
of those who came and the purpose for which they 
came have been only too well made known by the pub- 
lic press. The publicity and the event are alike the 
country’s shame to-day. Almost every person present 
in that horrible arena was a man—we shudder as we 
read that there were a few women. And these men all 
belong by our law, to our kingly class, to the rulers and 
voters of America. This is what the patriot remem- 
bers. 

There may be ratioual grounds of discrimination be- 
tween classes fit to vote and classes unfit; but as one 
contemplates the assembly at Harvard and the assembly 
at Reno, it is with a solemn sense that the ground which 
we have hit upon is not the rational one. No argument 
can prove the Reno ruffians the betier qualified for con- 
trol of our American political life; and no sophistry 
about the power to fight as a cardinal condition of suf- 
frage will much longer blind our people to the impera- 
tive fact that the true cardinal condition is the power 
to think and to serve. 


PAPER TOWELS. 


My dear Mr. Winship: It may be some small pleas- 
ure for you to know, as indicating how carefully and 
widely read is The Journal of Education, that as the re- 
sult of a few lines in the Journal a year ago, I have re- 
ceived inquiries from. many places in seventeen differ- 
ent states regarding the use of paper towels. As the 
inquiries are still coming in I may say, to save further 
correspondence on my part, that such towels are now 
supplied by the George W. Millar Co., 62 Duane S&t., 
New York; J. L. Hammett Co., 250 Devonshire St., Bos- 
ton, and A. Flanagan Co., 3388 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Tl. Very truly yours, 


F. J. Brownscombe. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
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When the maximum attendance is 180 days, the 
great bulk of the pupils are in school from 160 to 
170 days. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS. By L. P. Ayres. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Company. Cloth. 172 pp. Price, 
$1.20 net, (postage 12 cents). 

The open-air school is to play an important part in 
the future of American education, and much depends 
upon its starting right, and this admirable book by Mr. 
Ayres makes mistakes inexcusable. It is the first ade- 
quate treatment of this most important innovation in 
our educational methods—a plan which makes for more 
healthy children. Mr. Ayres writes from practical 
knowledge and the value of the text is enhanced by 
more than seventy pages of illustrations and statistical 
eharts. Like all the work done by Mr. Ayres, it is re- 
liable in every statement and interesting in every para- 
graph. The whole movement is only six years old, 
starting in Charlottenburg, Germany, in 1904. It soon 
became universal. In 1907 it was introduced into Eng- 
land, at Bostallwood, and in 1908 into America, startir g 
at Providence. The open-air schools of both Germany 
and England are fully treated, as are all such schools 
in the United States. The various features are fully 
exploited as, results, feeding, cost, construction, and 
clothing, forms for record-keeping, and need for open- 
air schools. Here is a rare case in which the first word 
appears to be the last word, the first book leaving noth- 
ing more to be said on open-air schoo!s. 


SCOTTISH EDUCATION, SCHOOL AND UNI- 
VERSITY, FROM EARLY TIMES TO 1908. By 
John Kew, LL. D., Trinity College, Cambridge. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Cloth. 442 pp. Price, 
$2.00, net. 

Scottish schools have always been an interesting phase 
of the general educational movement, but the story from 
their beginning to the present time has never hitherto 
been adequately and yet concisely told as it is here told. 
The school from early times to 1560 and the founding of 
the grammar schools, the founding of the three oldest 
universities, the Reformation era—1560 to 1696-—, the era 
of well-established parish schools—1696 to 1872—the 
universities from 1696 to 1858, schools from 1&72 to 1908, 
and the universities »sinece 1858 are the headings under 
which the entire subject is treated. 


THE TEACHING BOTANIST. By Professor William 
F. Ganong, of Smith College. New York: The Mac- 
Millan Company. Cloth. 439 pp. Price, $1.25 net. 
In the belief that botany is to be accorded a much 

broader place in the education of the near future, and 

that signs of such appreciation of it are everywhere ap- 
parent, the author, Professor of Botany in Smith—has 
prepared this very valuable treatise on the kind of in-- 
struction that is needful, and the best method of in- 
struction. It is a book for instructors, and one that 
they will welcome because of its clearness and breadth: 
The beok has two sections: Part I treating of subjects 
important in botanical education, such as books, draw- 
ings, laboratories, ete., and Part II giving outlines and 
directions for a synthetic general course in the science 
of botany. A bibliography of botanical works is given, 
and suggests what a wide range botanical research has 
had and what eminent men and women have occupied 
themselves in it. The eommon errors prejudiced to 
worthy botanical instruction are diseussed and cor- 
rected. The style of the author is to be speedily com- 
mended. And the original diagrams are of 1eal merit. 


ELEMENTARY ZOOLOGY. By Professor Thomas W. 
Galloway, of James Milliken University, Decatur, Hl. 
Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. Cloth. 418 
pp. 160 illustrations. Price, $1.25 net. 

An excellent new text-book for secondary schools. 
The author endeavors to combine two methods of in- 
struction in this branch of nature study,—(1) the older 
method which was almost entirely descriptive and mor- 
phological, its chief effort being accuracy, and (2) the 
newer method, in which accuracy is not. slurred at all, 
while the emphasis is primarily placed on the economic 
aspects of the study. The work throughout the volume 
is adinirably done. And the numerous illustrations are 
an efficient aid to the textual matter. The author’s 
style is peculiarly attractive, being as free as possible 
from the technical language so frequently associated 
with such a subject as zoology, and so will commend 
itself to those pupils for whom it is specially provided. 
The interrogatives that accompany each lesson are yery 
happily arranged and will be of no mean value in stimu- 
lating research by the pupil. 
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HANDBOOK OF PARLIAMENTARY LAW. By Fred 
Marion Gregg, Associate Professor of Psychology and 
Teacher of Parliamentary Law, Nebraska State Nor- 
mal school, Peru. Cloth. 124 pages. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Price, 50 cents. 

This is the most complete, direct, simple, helpful hand- 
book on parliamentary law that has been offered the 


public. It is the best from which to teach, from which — 


to learn and te consult. It provides in readily accessible 
form and understandable terms the rules of order 
by which popular assemblies are governed. It is at once 
and in ‘the strictest sense a handbook for both the in- 
experienced learner and the experienced practitioner in 
parliamentary bodies. There are ingenious graphic de- 
signs to make the rules and their application appreci- 
ated instantly. A unique and simple graphic classifica- 
tion of motions is furnished such as will in itself answer 
on a single page over four hundred parliamentary 
questions. There is also given a luminous single-page 
diagram of parliamentary motions. A system of thumb 
indexing makes the information of the book immediately 
accessible,—a matter of great moment to one presiding 
over an impatient assembly. 

THE MAKING OF A TRADE SCHOOL. By Mary 
Schenck Woolman, Boston: Whitcomb & Barrows. 
Heavy paper cover. 101 pp. Price 50 cents. 

Miss Woolman is director of the Manhattan Trade 
School for Girls, and professor of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, and she has presented in this book 
the result of her expert experience and professional 
studies. The title tells the whole story. She tells 
plainly how to make a trade school, describing the or- 
ganization and work, the problems presented, the 
equipment and the support. There has never been pre- 
sented in brief anything to compare with this from any 
standpoint of service, either to the teachers or to those 
seeking to establish a plant for helping children into 
life’s activities. It is as sane as practical. It is 
educationally vocational. 

STORIES OF THE KING. By James Baldwin. 12mo. 
Cloth. 335 pp. Illustrated. New York: American 
Book Company. Price, 50 cents. | ee | 
King Arthur is the hero in this delightful story-book. 

The tales of this unique figure in England’s earlier life, 

and of the knights that sat about his “Round Table,” are 

put in the fourm of a continued narrative, in language 
most graceful, and specially adapted for pupils in the 
fifth to the eighth grades. In prose the legends that 
have gathered about Arthur are here told in a manner 
quite as fascinating as that of Tennyson’s “Idylls of the 

King.” The book is one-of the best in the lengthy series 

of Eclectic Readings provided by this publishing house. 


’ And in addition to the text are some sixty illustrations, 


each of which is a gem. Many a happy hour is here 
provided for the youthful scholar, and the moral lessons 
are of decided merit. 


HOUSEBOATING ON A COLONIAL WATERWAY, 
By Frank and Cortelle Hutchins. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. 

Never have we seen the story of Old Virginia, along 
the banks of the James, so charmingly told as here, 
where from the days of.Raleigh and John Smith, 
through the Revolutionary War, into the Civil War, 
down to the present day, the history and romance, in 
peace and war, are woven around the unique experi- 
ences of life on a houseboat. Messrs. L. C. Page & 
Company seem to have a monopoly of the market in ex- 
quisite travel books at a moderate cost to the buyer. 
This is the twenty-sixth book in this delightful series. 
In this volume the fifty exquisite photographs are an 
especial charm. 

THE LAUREL PRIMER. By Frank §. Ayer, of State 
Normal School, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. Chicago: 
The Laurel Book Company. Cloth 98 pp. Price, 35 
cenis, 

Mr. Ayer has for several years made a specialty of 
primary reading in teachers’ institutes. From his wide 
experience and success in this line comes this fine little 
primer, which is arranged according to the recognized 
principles of pedagogy. Beginning with carefully 
chosen words that in speech are perfectly familiar and 
of interest to the children he proceeds to those of more 
complexity, on the plan that a child should learn to 
walk before he is called upon to run. The p‘an is finely 
wrought out, and makes a practical and serviceable 
work. Pleasant illustrations are interspersed through- 
out, and such as will catch and hold the attention and 
interest of the little people. 
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THE SEED, THE SOIL, AND THE SOWER. By 
Margaret Slattery. Cleveland: F. M. Burton Co. 
No one has developed as high art in writing for Sun- 

day school workers as has Margaret Slattery, whose 

“Living Teachers,” ‘The Teachers’ Candle Sticks,” 

“The Charm of the Impossible,” and “The Teacher— 

Real and Ideal,” together with this book make a not- 

able series of inspiring monographs. The suggestion of 

this gem is the stanza of William Herbert Cannett, in 
his famous poem, ending: “Some of us eall it Autumn, 

And others call it—God.” To Miss Slattery the har- 

vest of the Sunday school is God, and she beautifully 

presents the relation of the teacher, the Bible, and the 
child in the story of the sower. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Days B2fore History.” By H. R. Hall. Price $1 50.——‘“'The Boys’ 
Cuchulain.”” By Eleanor Hull. Price, $1.50.——*'The White Merle.’ 
By Lillian Pask. Price, $1.50,——‘Chinese Fairy Stories.” By N. 
H. Pitman. Price, $1.00.‘ God’s Troubadour.” By Sophie 
Jowett. Price, $1.25.—*‘ Best American Orations.” Selecte by 
J hn R. Howard. Price, 35 cents.——- Characteristic Passages from 
the Hundred Best English Prose Writers.” Selected by A. L. Gow. 
ans. Price, 35 cents.——‘Best American Essays.”” Selected by J. 
R. Howard. Price, 35cents. New York: T. Y Crowell & Co. 

“Voice Training for School Children.” By F. R. Rix. New York: 
A.S. Barnes Company. 

“A Bibliog-aphy of History.” By Andrews, Gambrill & Tall. 
Price, 60 cents. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

‘“‘Droste-Hulshoff’s Die Judenbuche. With notes by E. UO. Eckel- 
mann.——‘‘Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm.” Edited by J. Wiehr. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 

“The Conflict of Naturalism and Humanism.” By Willystine Good- 

. ysiographical Introduction of Geography.’’ By A. J. Her- 
bertson. Oxford: Clarendon Preas. pad . 

“Questions on Shakespeare.”’ ITandII.) By A. H. Tolman. 

zrise Vol. 1.81 cents. Part II $1.09. Chicago: University of Chicago 


Tess. 

“Euthenics.”” By Ellen H. Richards. Price, $1.00. Boston: 
Whitcomb & Barrows. 

“Looking Forward Into the Past.” By E. P. Tenney. Nahant, 
Mass: The Rumford Press. 

“The Seed, the Soil, and the Sower.”” By Margaret Slattery. Price, 
35 cents. Cleveland: F. M. Barton Company, 


Do You Value Your Eyes? 

Use Murine Eye Remedy—An Eye Insurance. Murine 
Affords Reliable Relief for All Eyes that Need Care. It 
Soothes Eye Pain. Doesn’t Smart. You Will Like 
Murine. It Cleanses. Refreshes, and Strengthens. Try 
Murine after a day in the Schoolroom. Write for 
Books which are “Authority on Eye Care.” Murine Eye 
Remedy Company, Chicago. 


AMERICAN AUTHORS 


The only Authorized School Editions of 


Aldrich Hawthorne Lowell 
Burroughs Holmes ‘Thoreau 
Emerson Longfellow Whittier 


are published by 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


in the 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


and other texts. The Riverside Literature 
Series includes: 


170 books in paper binding at 15 cents 
65 books in linen binding at 25 cents 


with Introductions, Notes and Illustrations. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


‘EMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from 
hoo] authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
ghould be short and comprehensive. Copy 
ghould be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


August 16, 17: First annual meeting 
of Secretaries and Registrars oi 
Landgrant Colleges, Detroit. 

Beptember 12-16: International Con- 
gress of Commercial Instruction, 
Vienna, Austria. 

October 7-8: Wisconsin City Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Madison. 


October 20, 21: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 
October 27, 28, 29: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland; 
president, BE. G. Ham, Randolph. 


November 3, 4, 5: Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines. 


November 3-45: Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 


November 15: Western State Super- 
intendents, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
November 14 to 17: Northern Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, Red- 

ding. 

November 17-18-19. Fourth Annual 
Convention of the National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, Boston. 


November 21, 22, 23: Colorado 
Teachers’ Association, Denver. 
December 21, 22, 23: Indiana State 

Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis. 

December 27: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 


December 27-28-29: Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Chicago. 


December 27, 28, 29: New Jersey 
Teachers’ Association, Atlantic 
City. 

December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 

December 27-31: American Historical 
Associatiop, Indianapolis, Ind. 

June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 


BELLOW FALLS. M. O. Edson, 
superintendent for the past year at 
Bellow Falls has been elected super- 
intendent of schools in the Princeton, 
Sterling, Westminster Massachusetts 
district. 

RUTLAND. The Summer School 
for grade and rural school teachers 
opened July 18 with a registration of 
sixty-eight. The following are the 


hames of the instructors and lec- 
turers: Superintendent F. A. Bagnall, 
Adams. Mass., Arithmetic and His- 
tory; Superintendent C. A. Adams, 
Castleton, Vt., English; Archer C. 
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Bowen, North Adams Normal! School, 
Geography and. Nature Study; F. B. 
Mitehell, Principal of Commercial 
Department Rutland, H. §., Penman- 
ship; Superintendent C. H. Brown, 
Wallingford Rural Schools; . Miss 
Mabel McVey, Horace Mann 
School, New York city, Primary 
Methods; Miss Elizabeth Mase, 
Morris High school, New York city, 
Drawing. Lectures: Honorable Ma- 
son Stone, Montpelier, Vt.; 
President John M. Thomas, Middle- 
bury, Vt.; Superintendent A. 
Bagnall; J. S. Barrs, Superin- 
tendent Vermont Industrial school; 
Dr. C. S. Cauerly, President State 
Board of Health; Miss Grace 
Parsons, Assistant Superintendent 
Brockton, Mass.; C. H. Brown, Wall- 
ingford, Vt.; Mr. W. P. Abbott is 
director of the Summer School. 

Miss Maude V. Cole for the past 
few years teacher of science in 
the Rutland High school, has 
resigned her position to accept a 
similar position in the high school of 
Springfield Mass. 

Mr. Charles. Coan, chorister of the 
Episcopal Church, Rutland, Vt., has 
been engaged as supervisor of music 
in the Rutknd school te succeed 
Miss Harriette M. Perkins, resigned, 


BELLOWS FALLS. O. K. Coll- 
ins, superintendent of schools in 
Orwell and Shoreham has been 
elected superintendent of schools at 
Bellows Falls to succeed M. O. 
Edson, resigned. 


JOHNSON. A two story brick 
scheol building thirty-six by seventy 
feet will be erected soon at a cost of 
$5000 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Fourth annual con- 
vention of the National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion, will be held in Boston, Novem- 
ber 17, 18, and 19. A feature of this 
gathering which contains especial in- 
terest is the expected presence.of Dr. 
George Kerschensteiner, Superinten- 
dent of schools, Munich, Bavaria. 
Pr. Kerschensteiner will spend four 
weeks in America during the fall as 
the guest of the National scciety, and 
will visit the schools of Boston, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and New 
York, at the same time delivering ad- 
dresses in each of the above named 
cities. The Friday evening session 
of the convention is to be taken up by 
Dr. Kerschensteiner’s address on 
“Continuation Schools.” Separate 
sessions will be devoted to the follow- 
ing topics: Part Time and Evening 
Schools, Apprentice and Corporation 
Schools, and The Broader Aspects of 
Industrial Education. 

In a letter to the trustees of 
Boston University. Dr. Guy Pot- 
ter. Benton, president of Miami 
University, refused the presicency of 
the eastern institution, a call to 
which he had received some months 
ago. 


The following teachers are put 
on pension list. The  pen- 
sion of $180 is what they wil receive 
for the remainder of their life: 

Charles J. Cupen, Fublie Latin, six- 
ty-five: Selah Howell, Public Latin, 
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forty-three; ‘Samuel C. Smith; 
lish High, forty-four; Emma G, Shaw 
Girls’. High, forty-seven; Hauiriet 
Sturtevant, Adams School,  forty- 
eight; Mary E. Flanders, Bunker Hill, 
forty-one; Abby M. Clark, Dillaway, 
fifty-one; J. Willard Brown, Emerson, 
forty-one; Thomas H. Barnes, Gaston, 
fitty-eight; Henry L. Clapp, George 
Putnam, forty-one; Ellen B. Leach, 
George Putnam, fifty-one; Edward 
M. Lancaster, Gilbeit Stuart, fifty- 
two; Blizabeth B. Weatherbee, Gil- 
bert Stuart, thirty; Marcellus ©, 
Halliday, Hancock, forty-two; Sarah 
Fuller, Horace Mann, fifty-five; John 
R. Morse, Hugh O’Brien, twenty-five; 
Caroline K. Nickerson, Hyde, foity- 
nine; Martha S. Damon, Lawrence, 
sixty; Alfred Bunker, Quincy, thirty- 
eight; Edward Stickney, Warren, fif- 
ty-seven; Harriet E. Brown, sewing 
twenty-five. 


Failing to recover from an op- 
eration performed last week Ayers 
M. Edwards, New England man- 
ager of the educational depart- 
ment for Macmillan Company, 
died July 21. Mr. Edwards was 
connected with the Macmillan Com- 
pany for four years, dnd was en- 
gaged in the school book publishing 
trade for sixteen years. 

He was born in Bethel, Me., Jan. 
12, 1857, and was graduated from 
Bowdoin College in the class of 1880. 
He was a teacher and superintendent 
of schools in Bethel, Me. and in 
Pittsfield, Mass., for a number of 
years, but gave that up to enter bus- 
iness,. 

MALDEN. Henry B. Hervey, 
superintendent of the Malden schools 
for the last seven years, has 1esigned 
to accept a position as superinten- 
dent of the schools of Auburn, N. Y. 
He is to receive a salary of $3500 in 
his new position. 

At one time Mr. Hervey was head 
of the department of English and 
history In the high school at Lake- 
wood, N. J., and from 1895 to 1898 he 
was principal of that school. He is 
a graduate of Dennison University, 
class of 1889 and _ received the 
master’s degree there in 1896. He is 
a past president of the Middlesex 
County Teachers’ Association and of 
the New ‘England Superintendents’ 
Association. 


CHELSEA. B. C. Gregory, super- 
intendent of schools in Chelsea for 
the past eight years, died July 22 of 
of heart disease. He was being 
treated for a fractured leg, caused by 
a fall from his bicycle some time ago. 
With his wife he had received some 
friends on the lawn during the after- 
noon. Just before six he complained 
of feeling ill and was removed to his 
room. Within a few minutes he 
died. 

Mr. Gregory was born in New 
York city sixty-one years ago. 
Graduating from the College of the 
tity of New York in 1868, he entered 
the Columbia College school of 
mines, where he took a course in 
chemistry. Later he was connected 
with the Iron Age. From 1875 until 
1888 he taught school in Newark, 


N. J., resigning his position to be- - 


come superintendent of schools in 
Trenton, N. J... where he remained 
fourteen years. In 1902 he came to 
Chelsea. 
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WELLESLEY. Continued poor 
health has caused Miss Caroline 
Hazard, president of Wellesley Col- 
lege since 1899, to resign. The resig- 
nation has been accepted by the 
trustees. 

Miss Hazard was born in Peace- 
dale, R. L., June 10, 1856. the daugh- 
ter of Rowland and Margaret (Rood) 
Hazard. She was educated by a 
governess and tutors and at Miss 
Mary A. Shaw’s school in Provi- 
dence. Subsequently she studied 
abroad, though she never attended 
any college or university. In 1899 
she received the degree of A. M. from 
the University of Michigan and the 
degree of Litt. D. from Brown Uni- 
versity, and in 1905 Tufts College 
gave her the degree of LL. D. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

BROOKLYN. Dr. Thomas W. 
Bicknell has accepted an invitation 
to deliver a course of six lectures be- 
fore the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences in the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music on The Growth of De- 
mocracy. The subjects are as fol- 
lows: IL, “The Hebrew Common- 
wealth”; Il, “fhe Grecian Republic 
and Its Ideals”; III., “Jesus and His 
Teachings”; IV., “The Roman Em- 
pire”; V., “The Christian Church”; 
VL. “Modern Democracy from Wy- 
elif’. The lectures will be given on 
successive Wednesday evenings com- 
mencing September 28, 1910. 


VIRGINIA. 


RICHMOND. Dr. J. A. C. Chand- 
ler’s success as superintendent is 
highly gratifying. He is giving the 
city a progressive administration. His 
training and experience give him an 
equipment quite unusual. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TENNESSEE. 


CHATTANOOGA. Professor D. A. 
Graves, for eighteen years connected 
with the schools of the city has been 
unanimously elected to succeed Su- 
perintendent Gilbreath, who resigned 
after seven years of service. Mr. 
Graves is a native of Waterbury, Vt 
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Inside Protection. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


KENT. Superintendent R. P. 
Clark of this city, died quite sud- 
denly, June 9, from apoplexy. It 
was just at the close of the school 
year and the date of commencement. 
Mr. Clark had been in school work 
more than thirty-tive years and had 
held important positions as teacher 
and superintendent. His loss is great 
as he was highly esteemed. 

COLUMBUS. A commissioner has 
been appointed by the governor to lo- 
cate the two new normal! schools pro- 
vided for by the last legislature. 
Probably one of the two will be lo- 
eated at Hudson, the famous site of 
the old Hudson Academy. Superin- 
tendent J. A. Shorvan of Columbus, 
was re-elected for another term of 
two years. Mr. Shorvan has been su- 
perintendent here for a continuous 
period of twenty-one years. The city 
has more than doubled in population 
in that time. 

The new census gives the city 181,- 
548, a gain of 55,988 or 40.6 per cent. 

ATHENS. Ohio University sum- 
mer school enrolled 774 students 
from seventy-five of the ecighty-eight 
counties in the state. This is a record 
to be highly proud of. 


ZANESVILLE. The city has 
honored the memory of W. D. Lash, 
for thirty-three years superintendent, 
by putting a bronze tablet in the high 
school with a life size painting. Mr. 
Lash was a noble leader in education 
and he co-operated with other citizens 
in all good causes. He was the first 
citizen of Zanesville. 


NEBRASKA. 


OMAHA. Clara B. Nason, princi- 
cipal of the Twain school, one of the 
many teachers to go to Boston in at- 
tendance upon the N. E. A. had a full 
page brilliantly illustrated article on 
“Historic and Literary Cambridge” 
in the Sunday Omaha Bee, July 31. 


ILLINOIS. 
BLOOMINGTON. An address by 
Professor Kenyon Butterfield, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, on. rural progress, con- 
cluded the annual conference of thea 
Illinois country school teachers’ ass30- 


An Honest Policy Always Wins! 


NEVER So large a business ! 

NEVER more friends of the “Holden System” 
ure leatherette Book Cover 
material with cheap wood pulp. 

ALWAYS, for 28 years, have treated 
ALL SCHOOL BOARDS EXACTLY ALIKE 


“One Price and Very Small Profits” our motto. 
Text-books go to destruction at the rate of 


$500,000 A MONTH OF SCHOOL USE 
You can make your text-books last TWICE as long by 


| adopting the “Holden System” combining Uutside and 
Samples and Information Free. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Free 


M.C. HOLDEN, Sec'y 


ciation. The officers elected are ag 
follows: President, Miss Mertis B. 
Whitaker, Chestnut; vice-president, 
George W. Brown, Paris; secretary, 
Miss Lula Cordell, Macomb; treasurer 
Maude B. Armstrong, Bloomington. 


MISSOURI. 

JEFFERSON CITY. State Super- 
intendent Gas has just completed the 
distribution of the school moneys for 
the present year. ‘The total amount 
$1,792,303.58 exceeds the apportion- 
ment of last year by $207,270. The 
apportionment for each child of 
school age is $1,786, while last year 
it was only $1,577. The increase ig 
nearly twenty per cent. per capita. 
Though the outlook is improving, 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL 
ART OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK 


120 Claremont Avenue 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR SUPER- 
VISORS OF MUSIC IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


THOMAS TAPPER, Principal 
Examinations: September 28, October 1 
and 5. 3 to6 p.m. 
Enrollment: September 26 to October 6. 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course 


mailed on application 


FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 

Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail 
to one student in each county and city in the 
United States. Normal, Academic. and Busi- 
ness Courses. _ Algebra, Literature, Latin, 
Botany, Chemistry, Rhetoric, Geometry, 
Geology, Physics, Physical Geography, 
Methods. Zoology, Arithmetic, Geography, 
Grammar, History, Book-keeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, Commercial Law. 50 other 
branches from which to select. Cut out this 
ad.and mail with application for Free Tuition. 
Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


MENEELY& CO. 
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yet in proportion to population, Mis- 
souri is spending less than half as 
much as some of the northern siates 
on her public schools. Many of the 
progressive people of the state are 
aware of this fact and ure urging 
wore liberal expenditures in this di- 
rection. 


MICHIGAN. 

MUSKEGON. This city continues 
to be in luck. This year it has re- 
ceived, from the estate that has al- 
ready given the city upwards of 
$2,000,000, upwards of a third of a 
* million dollars for its schools. “To 
him that hath, etc.” 

DETROIT. The first public school 
was in 1827; in 1842 there were but 
eight schools; in 1860 but sixteen. It 
is not easy to realize that at the out- 
break of the Civil war the city had 
but sixteen schools and seventy-three 
teachers. Now there are 1,488 teach- 
ers, 55,000 pupils enrolled, nearly 
6,000 in the high schools and school 
property valued at $5,000,000. Su- 
perintendent W. C. Martindale is 
spending the summer in Europe for 
rest and study. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 
TACOMA. Superintendent A. H. 
Yoder closed his term of service as 
superintendent of this city with a 
playground pageant unsurpassed in 
any city in the country. The high 
school stadium affords a remarkable 
opportunity for such a function and 
its natural features were improved to 
the full. 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 
RIVERSIDE. Joseph F. Daniels 
of Colorado has been elected head of 
the Carnegie library. He is one of 
the ablest of librarians having built 
up the libraries at the Colorado Nor- 
mal school at Greeley and of Colo- 
rado Agricultural College. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Over 10,000 students have taken 
work through the University of Chi- 
cago correspondence courses since the 
inauguration of this depariment, and 
by thismeans many havebeen enabled 
to complete the necessary work for a 
university degree. For financial and 
other reasons many students are com- 
pelled to leave the university at some 
stage of their academic career before 
their work is finished. While no de- 
gree is granted for work done wholly 
in absence, one half of the required 
work for the Bachelor’s degree may 
be done by correspondence. Scholar- 
ships yielding tuition in residence are 
awarded for satisfactorily completing 
and passing a prescribed number of 
correspondence courses. In all parts 
of the world there are scientists, 
lawyers, teachers, and others who 
avail themselves of the possibilities 
which these courses afford for ad- 
vancement and improvement in their 
work. The university, however, 
neither promotes nor recognizes any 
commercial plan for the selling of 


. books in connection with the work, 


requiring only that the student who 
seeks credit for his work shall pass 
an examination before obtaining 
recognition. Many new courses are 
announced for the season of 1910-11, 
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THe PALMER METHOD PLAN of teaching PRACTICAL WRIT- 

ING in ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS is a demonstrated success 
in the PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY, BOSTON and 
many smaller cities in the East and Middle West. FAILURE IS 
IMPOSSIBLE if the Plan is followed with STRICT FIDELITY. 


FREE NORIIAL COURSES are offered to teachers in all school systems 
in which the PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING has been adopted 
completely. Other teachers may have this course for ten dollars. 


One copy of the self-teaching Palmer Method Manual, postpaid, 25 cents. 


Full information upon request, 


THE A. N. PALMER CO, 


32 E Union Square, - 


New York City 


including the following: Bank Ac- 
counting, Railway Conditions, Ele- 
ments of Business Law, Constitu- 
tional Law of the United States, 
Decorative Design as Applied to the 
House, The Teaching of German 
Literature, Masterpieces in: World 
Literature, and Teachers’ Course in 
Botany. 

The sudden death on July 7 of Les- 
ter Bartlett Jones deprived the Mid- 
dle West of a teacher of music whose 
unusual influence was just beginning 
to be realized. Born in 1874, Mr. 
Jones graduated from Knox College 
in 1897. He taught oratory and Eng- 
lish in Ottawa University, Kansas, 
for one year and entered the Univer- 
sity of Chicago as a graduate student 
in 1898. His work as director of 
music in the university dated from 
1901, and during this period he im- 
pressed upon all the musical activi- 
ties of the institution the stamp of 
his fine personality. Through thd 
students of the Divinity school his 
high conception of the dignity of 
public worship has been imparted to 
numerous churches throughout the 
country, and in all these his influence, 
potent though unacknowledged will 
remain a lasting force. 
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MAGAZINES. 


Among the special features of the 
American Review of Reviews are an 
illustrated account of Mr. Roosevelt's 
home life at Oyster Bay, by Henry 
J. Forman; an article on Oberammer- 
gau and the Passion Play, by W. T. 
Stead, with photographs of the lead- 
ing actors in character; some inter- 
esting illustrations of new uses to 
which city roof-gardens are put, 
with descriptive text by Francis A. 
Collins; a detailed description of the 
solar observatory on Mount Wilson, 
California, where many of the lead- 


ing astronomers of the world will 
congregate this month, by Herbert 
T. Wade; and a critique of “William 
De Morgan, Master Novelist,” by G. 
W. Harris. ‘The following timely ar- 
ticles also appear in this issue: 
“Fewer. and Better Doctors,” by 
Abraham Flexner, of the Carnegie 
Foundation; “How New York Deals 
with Her Public Service Companies,” 
by. Lyman Beecher Stowe; “How 
W isconsin Regulates Her Publie 
Utilities,’ by John R. Commons; 
and “Industrial Accidents—A Prob- 
lem of To-Day,” by Charles L. Chute. 
In the editorial department “The 
Progress of the World,” special at- 
tention is directed to the changes in 
the personnel of the United States 
Supreme Court, the developments of 
midsummer politics, the aviation 
record of the past month, the fourth 
Pan-American Congress, and fereign 
affairs in general. 


August Everybody’s maga- 
zien is a fortunate conibination of 
delightful summer fiction with ar- 
ticles of wide interest and true im- 
portance, As pertinent to the com- 
ing campaign, Frederic C. Howe 
contributes, under the title, “Ask 
Your Congressman,” a suggestion of 
real practicality looking toward the 
betterment of national conditions, 
“Boy-Power Applied,” by Frederick 
Mather Caldwell, is the story of a 
juvenile republic where the youths we 
eall “delinquent” are given a fair 
chance to redeem themselves—and do 
it. “The Question How?” is one of 
Dr. William Hanna Thompson’s es- 
says in fine philosophy, always uplift- 
ing ‘and saggestive. “Gentlemen of 
the South,” by Harris Dickson, is a 
tender, appreciative view of the state 
vf southern society, with anecdotes 
and philosophy to add to its charm. 
“The Toll of the Sheep,” by G. W. 
Ogden, tells the story of the eternal 
feuds of the Wyoming ranges, a dra- 
matic phase of western industry. In 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. 
Berkeley, Cal. -, 2142 Shattuck Ave. 


BOSTON 


2-A Park Street. 


Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue, 
Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 


FISH 


Excellent facilities for NUAL. 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 st. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 


The Teachers’ 


Established 1885. 


Ge 


Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 B 


Hay. 975-4. 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. 


Positive reccmmenda- 


tions. Competent teachers in demand. eg 10N FEE, $1, 00. Walle 


9 JACKSON BOULEV 


101 TRE 


EDUCATORS 


Results Unequalled 


BOSTON 


MONT ST.; 


EXCHANGE 


“Testimony 150 Educators” Free 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


Supplies College men and women on 


short notice for high apete positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 


Phone. No advance fee 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Y.M.C.A. Bldg., Portland, Maine 


W. B. ANDREWS, Manager 


| EW E N 6 LA N D We need more teachers at once for fall 


vacancies. 


Miss E. F. Foster, Mgr. 


Miss T. M. Hastings, Asst. Mgr. 


Established 1890 
The Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
Incorporated 1904 


Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schools in all lines of work. Reputation 
Founded on twenty years of successful experience. 


50 Bromfield Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Telephone Main 775-2 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Days Before Hall T.. Y. Crowell Co. 
Chinese Fairy Pitman 1.90 
Bes: American Orations. Howard (Ed “ 35 
Best American Essays... ... “ “ "35 
The Fruit of Desire..........-..-seseceeee seers Demarest Harper Bros., N. y. 1.20 
The Childrens Gould “ “ 
The Tilden “ 
Those Walton . B. Lip incott 1.00 
Europe Since 1815.. Hazen Ho t& N. 3.00 
Botany for High Schools............ Atkinson “ 1.25 
Wild Cats...... Oppenheim  B. v. Hubsch, N. Y. 1.25 
Reptiles of the World............ - Ditmars Sturgis & Walton, << 3.00 
The Seed, the Soil and the Sower. . Slattery F. M. Bartow Co., Cleveland 
Questions on Shakespeare........-.-..-- Tolman Univ. of Chicago Press, Chicago 


A Pbysio ‘raphical Introduction to Geo: mepey Herbertson Clarendon Press, Oxford 
. Goodsell Teachers’ College, N. 


The Conflict of Naturalism and Humanism.. 
Voice Training for School — 
Lessing’s Minna Von Barnhelm.. 


Rix A.S. Barnes Co., N. Y. 
Wichr[Ed.} Oxford U hiv ersity Press 


fiction, Lioyd Osbourne opens the 
Magazine with one of his most de- 
lightful love stories, “Detty the Det- 
rimental.” The departments are 
bright and interesting as always, and 
the whole tone of the magazine is in 
keeping with its reputation and with 
the season. 


The August issue of the Woman’s 
Home Companion is ealled ‘Tha 
Good Time Number,” and it lives up 
to that title in every particular, giv- 
ing ideas for summer enjoyment of 
every. sort. The fiction is of the 
light, happy varisty with, in most 
instances, the atmosphere of vaca- 


tion days charmingly depicted.‘ Mlle. 
Mystic,” a midsummer comedy by 
Anna Steese Richardson, will doubt- 
less be acted in many gardens during 
the summer, and a remarkably timely 
article on the Outdoor Play, by Wal- 
ter Prichard Eaton, will help in a 
large measure to make al fresco 
theatricals the popular thing during 
the summer. Among the attractive 
und practical articles are “How to 
a House-Boat,” by Charles BE. 
Searle; and article about Queen M; ry, 
by Philip Hume Fors:er; and a bsy’s 
vacation letters to his moth2r. The 
r-gulir departme jts ; 21g summery : ond 
happy, the fashioms a:e paiti a ary 


STATE, NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both ‘es For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C, BoypEN, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcHBURG, Mass, 
For both sexes. For catalogue: adcress 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Prine pal, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 
Coeducational. Department forthe peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. . ASBURY Pit- 
MAN, Principal. 


fetching and the cookery is cool to 
even read about. 


— 


Margaret Sherwood is given the cpen- 
ing place in the August Atlantic with 
her story “Pan and the Crusader.” In 
“Catholicism and the Future’ Father 
Benson, the Roman Catholic son of 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury 
and youngest of the dis inguished 
Benson brothers claims the world for 
the Church of Rome. Dr. Crothers 
contributes a paper at once genuine 
and humorous “In Praise of Politi- 
cians,” while Ex-President Tucker, 
celebrating his release from the cares 
of Dartmouth, discusses uuder the 
title of “The New Reservation of 
Time,” the gift brought by the mod- 
ern pension system to veieran pro- 
fessors. Other significant papers in 
the number are “American Character- 
istics,” by the Italian historian, Fer- 
rero, a vacation idyl, “On Foot in the 
Yosemite,” by Bradford Torrey, and 
“The Nervous Strain,” by Agnes Rep- 
plier, while “The Quarter,” by Mrs. 
Pennell, and Emily James Putnam’s 
paper on “The Lady Abbess.” contrib- 
ute to variety of interest. Under the 
heading Literature should be chroni- 
cled an article by Lady Ritchie 
which presents to the world a hitherto 
unpublished poem by Thackeray, and 
a paper by Sarah N. Clegh: rn, which 
gives a very entertaining idea of the 
criticism which greeted Thicke ay’s 
various novels. 


—-The August Harper’s—the mid- 
summer fiction number—is full of 
good reading, and is almost a volume 
of short stories in itself. The list of 
authors presents some notab!e names, 
among them W. D. Howells, Joseph 
Conrad, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Arthur Sherburne Hardy, Margaret 
Cameron, etc. A two-part story by 
Joseph Conrad begins—a _ splendid 
tale of a mystery at sea written with 
all the wonderful genius that has 
made Mr. Conrad the foremost of jiv- 
ing writers of sea romance. “His 
Father's Heart,” by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, presents a dramatic chapter 
out of the life of a clergyman and his 
son at college. “The Twelve Green 
Russian Garnets,” by Arthur Sher- 
burne Hardy, is acaptivating and 
skilfully told story of mystery. Mr. 
Howells continues his “Memories of 


. Mark Twain,” describing some amus- 


ing experiences which they shired 
together as young men. Deshler 
Welch writes of Dickens's vyi-it to 


America and “The Mississippi Eden” 
-—the great speculative enter in 
Which he joined. W. J. Ayiward 
vividly presents in “Hong-Kong” the 
‘motley life of the Eastern seaport 
town, witha profusion of sketches 


aud paintings in color, 
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_ BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH'S 

Rose Pitonof, the fifteen-year-old 
girl who accomplished the hitherto 
impossible feat of swimming from 
Charlestown bridge to Boston light, 
Jast Sunday afternoon, wiil be the 
principal feature at Keith’s theatre 
next week. Little Miss Pitonof is a 
typical water sprite; she can do every 
kind of dive that ever was shown, and 
besides that will demonstrate for the 
first time in public the famous “Pit- 
onof Kick,” by which she was enabled 
to make the record swim. Miss Pit- 
onof does not swim like anybody else. 
Mrs. Ginnett will appear in “The 
Horse Dealer,” of which her husband, 
Fred Ginneit, is the owner, and on 
the same program will be Mrs. W. E. 


Annis. Mrs. Annis is an accom- 
plished musician, at the head of a 
splendid. company. “The . Horse 


Dealer” is an English act and will 
prove a decided novelty on this side 
of the water. It is a comedy sketch 
in which four horses play the princi- 
pal parts in the most amusing man- 
ner. Other features will be Gaston 
and D’Armand, the well-known com- 
edy stars; Weston and Lynch, who 
are also better known in the musical 
comedy field; Ward, Klare and Ward, 
in comedy; and Vittoria and Geor- 
getta, the only performers in the 
world who do all their stunts with 
their feet up. 


New College Buildings. 

The  ¥Flerida State College for 
Women is building a new adininis- 
tration building. It will contain an 
auditorium with a seating capacity 
. of 1,100. 

The University Hospital of the 
University of Pennsylvania is erect- 
ing 2 group of laboratory buildings, 


also an addition to the veterinary 
school. 
Rollins College, Winter Park, 


Florida, will rebuild Knowles Hall 
which was destroyed by fire last win- 
ter. 

Montana Agricultural College is 
building a girls’ dormitory, to cost 
$50,000. 

The University of Minnesota will 
erect two new engineering buildings, 
the cost of the two structures to he 
$250,000. 

The students of the University of 
Colorado are to erect a $10,000 club 
house—a meeting place for every 
man in the university. 

Interstate College expects to erect 
na $60,000 college building at Harlan, 
Towa. 

Westminster College, Fulten, Mis- 
souri, is to begin at once the erection 
of a new main building to take the 
place of old Westminster Hall, which 
wis destroyed by fire last September. 

North Dakota Agricultural College 
has begun the erection of 1 new 
chemica! building which will cost 
$100,000. 


Professor William Trufant Foster, 
who last month was elected to the 
new chair of education at Bowdoin 
college, being transferred from the 
department of English and arguimien- 
tation, has been selected as president} 
of Reed Institute, a college of liberal 
arts and sciences, which is to open its 


‘ TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


ALL OVER the country this agency has already placed so many teachers that it is 
appealed to for help instead of to local agencies. ‘Dbhus in a single week of 
May, eS ee were made at Fallon, Nevada, of a teacher recommend«d by us from 
Proctor, Concord, Mass., in the Concord Schoo}, cf a honse-master recc mn end«d by 
us from the Detroit University school; at Wilmington, Delaware, in the Friends Schvol, of a 
man just gtaduating from Syracuse University; in the University School, Cincinnati, of a 
native German just then a student at the THE tary Inatitute of atenior at Colgate Uni- 
Oneonta Normal; im the Kentucky Mili- veisity. This shows a great variety of 
location and of position, but in every case the negotiations were carried on througl this 
office and the engagements made largely through the ccnfidence felt in ovr tervices. A tu- 
perior teacher who desires to locate ina particular state wiil find it wise to ay ply to vs, for 
the extent of our work has been increasing every year for more than 
a quarter of a century, and applications come to us from al) over the UNTRY 


.THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYKACUSF WN, Y. 


doors to students at Portland, Oregon 
September 1911. 


TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


We are now in the midst of things, daily filling good positions in Colleges, State Norme} 
Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools, want personal write 
8000 positions filled through this one office.  Addiess €. J. ALEFEKT, Manager, 


T™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


introduces to Colleges 


MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


aad FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govy- 
ernesses, Re every department of lostrecsion: recommends good Schools to pa rents. Call As 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma) Schools and Colleges in I enn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $30 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TE ACH ERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CC. 
C. V, Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 23% Empire Building, Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
petent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas. 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9¢ counties in Iowa 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
page Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can‘ 

o for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


E SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Preoprictor 


$ Winship We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers in 


‘ every part of the country. 
Agency 


WM. F. JARVIS 


A_tuperior agency for supericr 
Services free to school officials 


353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long distance Telephone. 
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The Remington 
Operator 


enjoys a decisive advantage over other operators— 
that of operating ‘‘'The Standard Machine.” 

The Remington is the-machine in widest use— 
therefore the Remington operator has the widest 
choice of positions. 


The Reming-- 
tonisrecog- 
nized asthebest 
—therefore the 
Remington op- 
erator has the 
choice of the 
best positions. 


The Reming- 

is sold by the 
greatest type- 
writer organi- 
zation; the 
organization 
which helps op- 
erators to get 
more and bet- 
ter poitions 


than any other medium. 


No wonder that most operators are Remington 
opsrators, and most schools are Remington schools. 
SAN. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Every where 
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NOW IF HE ONLY 
HAD A,BOX OF 


= 


AND BEST CANDIES 


ABSOLUTELY THE PUREST 
(N THE WORLD 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


| A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons : 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ A y, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.” 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

‘*] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout all our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured fer me.” 


From a Maine teacher: : 

‘I want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
ferme. | apt feel that L am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

‘With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——~— 
lease put us in communication with them. 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“TI have been very much pieased with the work of your 
ge in keeping me well ye in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and | appreeiate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“ Very traly yours.’’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Long Distance Telephone. 


Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Busiaess 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


> 


Write, call or telephone for further information. 


97-09 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS, 
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